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TENTERS 


For all kinds of 


Cotton, Silk, Rayon, Silk and Cotton, and Rayon 
and Cotton Fabrics 


All types of Tenters which we manufacture are properly designed and constructed 
for strength and many years of service. 


In the construction of our Tenters only the best of quality materials are used and the 
workmanship is unequaled. This is visible in the above illustration which is the latest 
addition to our many different types of Tenters that we manufacture. This machine is 
equipped with sturdy cast iron supporting stands and rails of our new improved type and 
with links which insure a positive grip on practically all classes of fabrics. 


We should be very glad to give you the complete details of this equipment at your re- 
quest. 


We Manufacture Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. IL. 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 28 


Classified Index to Advertisers Page 36 
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Incorporated 1911 


Cylinders 
Doffers 


Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats i 
Reclothed 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 
in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G.L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Lint is Costly 


Bad yarn and Breaking Ends practically 
eliminated by using our FLYER PRESS- 
ERS. 


Every Flyer Presser produced by us is so 
highly polished that it does not easily col- 
lect lint—the cause of expensive trouble. 


ALL PRESSERS ARE ACCURATE- 
LY FITTED TO FLYERS BEFORE 
THEY LEAVE OUR FACTORY—A 
TIME SAVING FEATURE. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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From rare..to medium..to well done 


OOKING parlance is the correct 


guide for the proper tanning of 


belting hides. 


You would hardly think of a cattle 
hide as a delicate substance; yet it is 
just that. If you expose it to quick 
changes, to strong tanning solutions 
for which it has not been prepared 
by gradual steps, you get a poor piece 
of leather. 


When a Graton & Knight belting 
hide begins its six month stay in the 
Graton & Knight tanyard, it goes 


first into a milk tanning solution. 
Gradually and by carefully calcu- 
lated time intervals, it moves from 
place to place where contact with 
stronger and still stronger solutions 
of tanning gradually brings about 
that almost miraculous transforma- 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 


Send for Special Information on 


Straps. Pickers. 
Curried Leather. 
Rub Aprons. Spar- 
- tan Sole Leather. 
er and Gill Box Oak Sole Leather. 
Aprons. Leather Soles. Counters. 
Cups and Crimps. Welting. 


tion from sensitive hive to hardy 
leather. When it reaches the end it 
has been made into leather that has 
strength in every pore and fibre be- 
cause the process is scientifically 
planned and rigidly controlled. 


Every step in the tanning and 
manufacturing of Graton & Knight 
belting is subject to exact formula. 

That’s why Graton & Knight belts 
last longer. 

GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch offices throughout the World 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


The “STANDARDIZED 
BELTING MANUAL” 


contains 170 pages of use- 
ful information about 
belting, how to use itt, 
take care of it, and make 
it deliver the most for 
your money. Send for a 
copy. 


Graton & Knight Company, 


Send me a copy of “Standardized Belt- 
ing Manual.”’ 


Dept. 101-Q 
Worcester, Mass. 
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THE 
COLORS 


“What Price Satisfaction” 


Actual cost of fast colored fabrics 
is relatively a negligible consid- 
eration when measured in terms 
of satisfied customers and ulti- 
mate consumers. 


Use Anthrene (Vat) dyes and you will 
know your colors are fast. 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
68 Devonshire St. | Kensington and Lehigh Ave. 136 West Lake St. 
Providence, R. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, C, 
619 Hospital Trust Bldg. 240% East Market St. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Canada Mexico 


180 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. 


x 
REG. U.S 
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Export Sales Policies Their Formulation" 


OQ matter how large or small the 

business, a definite policy is 
needed in building export trade. 
Unless a policy is formulated one is 
merely “shooting at the moon.” This 
does not mean slavish adherence to 
a fixed program. Elasticity of oper- 
ation is not inconsistent with a 
clearly outlined general policy. The 
sooner it is appreciated that busi- 
ness, both domestic and export, is 
in a state of transition, that the 
normal condition is change, the 
more evident will this fact become. 
If it is realized that this is funda- 
mental it helps to simplify matters. 
It is absurd to imagine that hard 
and fast rules can be formulated 
and that they need not be deviated 
from. This method is not followed 
in the home market; much less can 
it be done in building overseas busi- 
ness. 


What does an export policy im- 
ply? Merely this: Determining the 
most effective and economical! 
method of marketing a given prod- 
uct. All of us wish to sell as 
cheaply as possible; incidentally we 
desire to build on.a firm foundation, 
one that permits of continuous 
growth. The method of bringing 
this about is known as the policy. 
It will be immediately apparent that 
the underlying factors are precisely 
the same whether in domestic or 
foreign trade. This cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 


As soon as the manufacturer has 
determined that his product can be 
exported he must determine two 
things: 


a. Where to export. 
b. Through what channels to sell. 


Thus, the manufacturer has, af 
the outset, to make an all important 
decision. It is the rock on which 
many a firm has foundered. At this 
point it is necessary to emphasize 
the need for caution and to suggest 
the first essential in determining 
upon the policy. It is this: The 
building of an export business must 
be placed under the direction of one 
individual. You cannot deal suc- 
cessfully in foreign markets if you 
proceed as though you were con- 
ducting a town meeting. Authority 
must be delegated and responsibility 
fixed. This having been done, the 
individual in charge must be held 
to striet accountability. What is 
everybody's business is nobody's 


— 


*Address before National Foreign Trade 
Convention, Detroit, Mich. 


By Ernst B. Filsinger, Export Manager, Lawrence & Co., New York. 


business. No nothing does this apply 
more directly than to overseas sell- 
ing. 


Still another word of caution may 
be suggested. Once hvaing deter- 
mined to build foreign trade don't 
let your feverish desire to obtain 
results get the best of your judg- 
ment. Avoid false motions which 
only mean losses. Proceed as does 
the architect or engineer or builder; 
plan well and you will be well re- 
paid. A few months devoted to re- 
search before getting underway will 
not only save time and money—¥it 
will enable you to build intelligently. 
There is no royal road to success in 
export trade. Happy-go-lucky, slap- 
dash, hit-or-miss methods are cer- 
tain to result in ruin. 


Selling in a Real World. 


Nowadays it is comparatively easy 
to get all the facts needed before 
reaching a decision. The literature 
on exporting is temarkably rich. 
Concrete facts and statistical data 
bearing on your business, not only 
in a general way but in specific 
markets, may be had for the asking. 
One of the best sources for such 
information is the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, rep- 
resented in almost every important 
city of the United States. Its files 
are bursting with data, It Is no 
longer necessary to engage in long 
months of correspondence with U. 
S. Trade Commissioners or Commer- 
cial Attaches. Give the bureau an 
opportunity to help you. Often your 
competitors will be glad to tell you 
of their efforts in certain markets. 
If you hesitate to ask competitors, 
your friends in non-competitive 
lines will give you the benefit of 
their experience. Then, too, you can 
obtain considerable information 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Statps, Foreign Com- 
merce Department; from the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, and 
other like institutions. If you wish 
to sell in Latin America, the Pan- 
American Union can supply consid- 
erable data. Export journals and 
trade papers can frequently make 
valuable suggestions. So, too, can 
the trade advisers of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, who are at 
your beck and call the year through. 
If you care to make a more detailed 
study you can consult the publica- 


tions of the Department of Overseas 
Trade of the British Government. In 
any case you can be perfectly sure 
that an immense amount of infor- 
mation on your specific problem is 
already in existence. 


I have mentioned the fact that 
conditions everywhere are in a state 
to flux. Your selling policy in no 
two countries can be absolutely 
identical. Markets differ greatly. 
They are influenced by the topog- 
raphy of the countries, by climate, 
etc. The habits and customs of the 
peoples of the world differ mate- 
rially. You may find that a plan 
which is perfectly feasible in one 
country may prove unsound, at least 
in certain particulars, in another. 
Every successful exporter will ad- 
mit that it is exceedingly dangerous 
to generalize in export sales advice. 
The man who approaches an over- 
seas selling problem dogmatically is 
lost. For fhat reason I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the need for 
flexibility. Don’t be afraid of a 
policy of trial and error. With or- 
dinary precaution such a policy 
need not prove costly. All of us 
are compelled to follow these lines 
in domestic trade. Why not in ex- 
port selling? 


Methods of Doing Export Business. 


. There are many ways of doing an 
export business. Some are sound for 
certain lines, some for others. 
Often all channels of distribution 
can be used. It needs analysis and 
study to determine which is the 
best. In succeeding paragraphs 
these will be dealt with in some 
detail. However, speaking in gen- 
eral terms, the ordinary export 
channels which are open to most 
firms are the following: 


a. Export commission houses. 

b. Direct sales by mail. 

o. Traveling salesmen. 

d. Combination export sales man- 
agers. 

e. Local agents. 

f. Customer distributors or agent 
distributors. 

g. A combination of several or all 
of these methods. 


Before you can decide which 
channel is the most advantageous 
for the distribution of your product, 
you must determine upon whom you 
are going to sell. Again speaking 
in general terms, the following may 


be listed as the most important out- 


a. Wholesalers. 

b. Retailers. 

c. Manufacturers. 

d. Agent distributors. 


Attempts are often made to sur- 
round export selling with an air of 
mystery. Nothing has less justifica- 
tion. What is needed most of all 
in formulating an export sales 
policy is common sense. Be guided 
by your domestic experience. If 
you are accustomed to deal with 
wholesalers at home you are more 
than likely to be successful if you 
use the same channel abroad. On 
the other hand, if retailers are your 
natural outlet in the domestic mar- 
ket, they are likely to be so in the 
foreign field. Of course you may 
find it necessary, at the beginning, 
to make certain exclusive agency or 
customer-distributor arrangements: 
in any case the study that you make 
will help you to approach this. prob- 
lem intelligently. Be guided also, as 
I have urged, by the experience of 
your friends. They will be glad to 
do what they can to save you some 
hard knocks 

In exporting, as in so many other 
activities, it is best to follow the 
line of least resistance. For that 
reason it is advantageous to “try 
out” a _ selling proposition in a 
nearby market. Mexico, Cuba. the 
Dominican Republic and the British 
West Indies may be recommended 
for this purpose. Conditions in 
each are dissimilar. They have the 
great advantage of proximity. Con- 
siderable time may be saved in cor- 
respondence. It it seems advisable 
a sales effort can be made simul- 
taneously in all these places al- 
though that is not always advisable. 
This much is true—your experience 
in the first market will be invaluable 
in the second, third, or tenth. Above 
all, these countries, because of their 
proximity, lend themselves admir- 
ably to a personal visit. Trips of 
four to eight weeks can easily be 
made. More can be learned on the 
ground by personal contact with 
buyers than from reams of corre- 
spondence. As a matter of fact it 
almost invariably proves a saving 
of money to make this personal in- 
vestigation because a business man 
thoroughly familiar with his own 
line can make such changes in the 
presentation of his proposition as 
the situation requires. 


Many firms, whose goods lend 
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themselves to sale abroad, are afraid 
fo enter the export field because of 
a lack of knowledge, a fear of 
granting credit, inability to extend 
lerms, etc. Even such houses need 
not be deprived of an overseas out- 
let. They have at their command a 
number of export commission 
houses who render admirable 
vice to the novice in exporting. 
Here again a word of caution 1s 
imperative. Be careful how you 
select your export commission 
house. Be even more careful in the 
kind of sales arrangement that you 
make. The great majority of export 
commission houses are located in 
New York. If you are really in 
earnest about building up foreign 
trade it wil pay you to make a per- 
sonal visit fo discuss details with 
these firms. You can precede your 
visit by preliminary correspondence 
in order that you need lose no time 
onee you reach New York. A list of 
export commission houses may 
easily be obtained from the publi- 
eation “Buyers for Export.” In 
connection with the name of each 
firm is a list of the markets in which 
it principaily works, ete. Ratings 
may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Agencies. There are so many 
factors that enter into a satisfac- 
tory selling arrangement that per- 
sonal contact is highly desirable. 

Once you are in touch with one 
or more export firms, don’t close 
with the first one you cail on. You 
can well afford to adopt the “show 
me” attitude. Among export houses 
just as in other lines of business 
there are reliable, upstanding con- 
cerns, and others who fall mto the 
undesirable class. Some export 
houses claim to be able to sell 
everything from pins to locomotives. 
They assert that they are well rep- 
resented everywhere, whereas in 
reality such is rare:y the 
Many American manufacturers who 
work through export commission 
houses have found it desirable to 
select two, four, or even more con- 
cerns, each one chosen for its ability 
fo render the best service in the 
particular field with which it is most 
familiar or where it can function in 
the most efficient manner. Much 
time and money can be saved by 
making the export house prove its 
claim as a distributor. Insist on 
seeing what it has accomplished for 
other firms handling products simi- 
lar to your own. By taking time to 
select your export houses you will 
find that you cannot only avoid dis- 
appointment, but build solidly for 
the future. 

There is one thing which is highly 
important before closing with any 
distributor whether it be export 
house, local agent, customer distrib- 
utor, or what-not: It is to have a 
clearly defined sales arrangement. 
This must take account of the eom- 
mission which is to be paid for the 
sale of the goods, the commission to 
be charged to the buyer (if any), 
the commissions on direct or indi- 
rect orders, terms of payment, etc.. 
ete. It is undesirable to leave anv 
detail of this nature to chance. 
Furthermore the commissions which 
the export house will pay to its own 
representatives should be clearly 
understood; so, too, shou'd the 
terms which it expects to grant, the 
sales efforts which it will make, ete. 
It is likewise important to have a 
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clear understanding regarding 
advertising to be done, the 
helps to be supplied, the responsi- 
bility for expenses in connection 
with sending samples, the duty to be 
thereon, and so on Many a 
promising business has been ruined 
by failure to provide for jJusi these 
details. 

Bult the manufacturer hrs. still 
other means of building up an ex- 
port trade. This is especia.ly true 
when he does not wish to set up his 
own export depariment. He can en- 
gage the services of a combination 
export manager, a comparatively 
new cog in the export machinery of 
the United States. The advantages 


the combination export manager 
offers are a thorough familiarity 
with many markets, the economies 


from acting collectively for a group 
of manufacturers instead of only 
one, location at seaboard (usually 
New York), where he can deal with 
banks, shipping lines, call on export 
houses, make arrangements witli 
‘hem for representation im certain 
markets, deal with visiting buye”’s, 
and so on. In selecting the combi- 
nation export manager (a list of 
whom appears in “Buyers for Ex- 
port’), the same precaution should 
be taken as in the case of the export 
commission house. The combination 
export manager's abiiity to act for 
fhe manufacturer should be proved. 
A properly qualified combination 
manager will be in a position to 
demonstrate the advantages he can 
offer. 


Dealing Directly With Buyers. 

Contrary to the belief often held 
by small manufacturers who have 
not hitherto engaged in export busi- 
ness, it is possible to deal directly 
with buyers in foreign countries. In 
determining upon a selling policy 1 
is wel to weigh the advantages of 
diréct. relations with such firms. 
However, there is one mistake 
which is made far too often and 
which is easily avoidable. If is to 
circularize indiscriminately lists of 
buyers which may be obtained from 
Various sources. Nothing is ecalcu- 
lated to injure the sales prospects 
more than an error of this sort. 
Nowadays dependable lists of buyers 
may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
These should be carefully gone over 
and letters should be addressed only 
fo such firms which, in the ‘ight of 
information available on he lists 
offer really promising outlets. Far 
foo often circularizing is done on the 
basis of names found in directories 
and no account is taken of the size 
firm, its importance, whether whole- 
sale or retail, ete. If proper atten- 
lion is paid to this detail misdirected 
effort can be avoided and consider- 
uble money saved. It cannot be 
gainsaid that, preliminary to the 
visit of a traveling salesman (if the 
conditions warrant the sending of 
such an individual to a market) 
much valuab'e spade work can be 
done and the ground prepared by 
direct correspondence, circulars, etc. 
This feature cannot be stressed too 
strongly because the type or kind 
of customer that it is sought to sell 
is an important item in the shaping 
of a policy. 

If selling direct, and not through 
an export commission house, is de- 
cided upon, thought should be given 


to the type of salesmen who will 
prove most effective. At times ar- 
rangements can be made for a num- 
ber of houses in similar lines of 
business, but non-competitive, to 
utilize the services of the same man. 


Af the outset this may materially 
reduce the cost of selling. On the 
other hand, if the prospects for a 


line are sufficient!y promising, there 
is no doubt that the exclusive ser- 
vices of the salesman will give best 
results. He will be able to devote 
all his attention to the interests of 
one firm. A policy of concentration, 
just as in the home market, has 
proved absolutely sound in develop- 
ing export business. For that rea- 
son, in determining upon a policy 
thought should be given to this de- 
tall. 

There are many lines of business 
in which the agent-distributor or 
customer-distributor offers the mos! 
promising outlet for merchandise. 
The agent-distributor may be an 
importer to whom an exclusive 
agency for a district or country 1s 
grna‘ed. This agent or customer 
moy act merely on a commission 
basis or he may buy goods outright. 
The term “customer-distributor” is 
self-explanatory. It means the sale 


outright to one firm, under an ex- 
clusive agency arrangement, who 
will. in turn, distribute the mer- 


chandise to wholesalers or retailers 
as the case may be. In formulating 
an export policy careful = study 
should be given not on-y to local 
conditions but to the respective ad- 
vantages of these two methods of 
distribution. Here again the advice 
of non-competing and experienced 
firms may he asked. The policy 
followed in tht domestic market 
may also serve as a guide, at least 
in the early stages of developing the 
business. It is important to give 
this detail much thought for the 
reason that it is not easy to change 
an arrangement once it has been 
made. This is due to the fact that 
hardly any foreign concern is will- 
ing to undertake to do the hard 
work necessary for the introduction 
of a line, without a clearly defined 
contract and for ” definite period. 
Here again many errors, easily 
avoidable, have been made. 

In p anning direct selling the most 
common procedure is to appoint a 
local agent. This agent likewise is 
granted exelusive right to solicif 
bus'ness In a certain territory or 
district. Too much cannot be taken 
in the naming of the agent. The 
agent's standing and reputation 
should be investigated as carefully 
as the credit responsibility of a foer- 
eign house. The reasons for such 
investigations are obvious. The 
agent serves as the representative 
of the manufacturer. In case of 
difficully he must be prepared to 
act intelligently and effectively. 
Unless the manufacturer has suffi- 
cient confidence in the agent to turn 
over merchandise to be re-sold and 
accounted for, the agent is lacking 
in one of the most important quali- 
fications which should commend him 
to the American exporter. In mak- 
ing agency arrangementsments care 
should be taken to define definitely 
the rate of commission, the exact 
authority of the agent to act for 
the manufacturer, the conditions 
under which the contract is to be 
revoked, etc. It should also be 
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clearly stipulated whether the agent 
is to receive commissions on orders 
sent direct to the manufacturer by 
customers, or received through New 


York commission houses. Serious 
differences with reliable agents 
have often arisen because of the 


failure of the manufacturer to take 
such details into consideration when 
formulating his policy. There is no 
longe rexcuse for misunderstanding 
on this seore. Every firm, whether 
already doing an export business, or 
a novice in overseas sel‘ing, should 
read the publication recently issued 
by the Department of Commerce, 
entitled “Exelusive Sales Arrange- 
ments in Foreign Trade”—Sales Pro- 
motion Series No. 45. A study of this 
pamphlet and an application of the 
suggestions contained therein will 
serve fo obviate many difficulties 
fhat frequently arise. 


Commissions and Terms Should Be 
Thought Out in Advance. 


There is another important detail 
which enters into the formulation 
of an export selling policy. It is 
that regarding prices, discounts, 
confidential commissions, ete. The 
manufacturer should realize that 
once the line is introduced he is 
likely to receive orders direct from 
foreign buyers as well as through 
export commission houses. If he 
employes local agents and also ac- 
cepts business from the commission 
house, he should determine in ad- 
Vance whether his prices will permit 
him to pay the confidential discoun' 
often demanded by the export firms. 
If he proposes to se!l both to whole - 
salers and retailers he should defi- 
nitely settle, at the outset, the ma'- 
ter of discounts either on quantity 
or volume in dollars basis. If he 
faffs to think this detail through, 
he may suddenly find himself con- 
fronted with a demand for commis- 
sion both from the local agent who 
hears of the sale through the export 
commission house, or involved in 
disputes about discounts demanded 
by retailers, to which on!y whole- 
salers are entitled. A sound and 
profitable export business cannot be 
built up unless such de‘ails are 
given consideration before any quo- 
lation is made, whether to local 
agents, foreign importers, or export 
commission houses, Possible changes 
in the method of selling should also 
he given thought in order that the 
selling effort may be fitted into the 
new picture as circumstances change 
and business develops. 

Another factor of vital 
ance is the matter of terms. 
commission houses ordinarily 
supposed to pay cash. Frequently 
they request terms of thirty, sixty, 
or sometimes ninety days. I rests 
with the manufacturer to decide. 
after obtaining reports from com- 
mercial agencies and other sources, 
to what credit limit the export 
commission house is entitled and 
how long he is willing to wait for 
payment. In the event that sales 
are made direct to wholesalers or 
retailers in foreign countries, or in 
the case of business done with an 
agent or customer-distributor, the 
matter of terms also bears an im- 
portant relation to the policy. On 
this point much valuable informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
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*‘Every Knot 
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500 YARDS A MINUTE 


Should a single thread break, down goes a 
Drop Wire and the Warper comes to a full stop 
in 2 seconde breakage. 


This is part of an interesting story. 


Vy TEN you increase production in 


your carding room or spinning room, 
you decrease the yarn cost per pound— 
but it is only when you increase pro- 
duction in your weave room that the 
output of your mill is increased. 


Use Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers 


and High Speed Warpers. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
FR MINGHAM, MAss. GREENVILLE, 
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hefore the annual con- 
vention of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association in Louts- 
ville, Ky. last week, George A. 
Sloan, secretary of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, outlined the work that 
the Institute proposes to do for the 
textile industry. Mr. Sloan also 
touched upon the spirit of in'erde- 
pendence that is prevalent in indus- 
try today. In closing his remarks, 
he spoke of the efforts of the Tex- 
tile Institute to find new uses for 
cotton, with particular reference to 
the uses of cotton bags as contain- 
ers for many various products. 

Mr. Sloan, in part, said: 

I am- not expressing a new 
‘hought when I state that the last 
decade has been a lesson in tnter- 
dependence. The war, of course, 
was the greatest laboratory study 
in this direction. Old ideas of iso- 
lation fel before the hard fact that 
no nation, large or small, could be 
untouched by or uninterested in 
events of any other nation. 


In business, and in industry, the 
lesson has been almost equally as 
striking. With the early days of 
associational activity, co-operation 
meant a mutual interchange of con- 
fidence between members of one in- 
dustry or one branch of one indus- 
irv. It had little or no bearing on 
the relation of the group to any 
other group. The next step was the 
gradual realization of the fact that 
component parts of an industry had 
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Sloan Tells of Cotton Uses 


a mutua-ity of interest which could 
not be ignored. Out of this grew a 
new and active relationship between 
manufacturers and distributors of a 
given product. 

More revolutionary in its charac- 
ter has been the development of a 
sense of interdependence between 
one industry or business and practi- 
caliy all other tndustrmes and busi- 
nesses. The hardware dealer has 
learned that the boll weevil means 
something to him personally; the 
cement manufacturer is represented 
us scientific meetings where speci- 
fications on osnaburg bagging are 
discussed: the cotton textile man- 
ufacturer is interested in _ fluctua- 
tions in the price of wood pulp. 

And so today you as wholesale 
grocers are holding a cotton session 
and I as a representative of the 
Cotton-Teatile Institute am presen! 
ut your invitation. A decade or two 
ago that would have seemed queer; 
today it is accepted as quite natural 
for we have arrived at a period in 
business of inter-industrial co-oper- 
ation. There is nothing social or 
philanthropic mm this. Neither it ts 
u forerunner of the millenium. If 
is simply good business practice. 
Your interests and our. interests 
touch at so many different points 
and in sO many varied ways that we 
must work together if we are to 
prosper to the fullest extent. 

One of the important activities 
of the Qotton-Textile Institute is 


the development of new uses for 
cotton geods and the extension of 
existing uses. The work is being 
undertaken primarily, of course, in 
the interest of the cotton manufac- 
turers. But in every step in tis 
development we are encountering 
and shail encounter points of con- 
tact with other industries and busi- 
nesses. Between the wholesale gro- 
cers’ business and the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry, for example, 
there are at ‘least ‘two of these con- 
tacts. Your progress is very widely 
affected by the condition of the cot- 
ton farmer; our progress is affected 
by the amount of cotton cloth you 
use as a basis for containers. 


It is not the purpose of the Insti- 
tute to substitute cotton for other 
materials on a propaganda basis. 
Appeals to patriotism or to section- 
alism or to sympathy can result in 
no permanent expansion of cotton 
uses unless the appeals are based 
on sound economic premises. I think 
that Governor Walker of Georgia 
has best explained this thought in a 
letter recently sent to a department 
store in Nashville, Tenn. The Gov- 
ernor stated. “It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I learn of the 
‘Cotton Week which you will con- 
duct in Nashville. In featuring cot- 
ton in this way and showing its 
adaptability to all users you will be 
performing a real service to your 
citizens, to the cotton farmers in the 
South, as well as to the country at 


Staley Textile Starches 


Modified and Standardized for specific requirements 


STALEY’S STAYCO GUM 


TEXTILE CORN SYRUP 


Finishing. 


Sizing and Finishing. 


For Bright Colored Warps 
or Fabrics, Rayon and Sve- 


tial Finishes. 


For Khaki, or White Goods. 
Note: Our textile service men are available subject to your call to assist in your problems 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


828 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


during the centuries? 


For Heavy Sizing and Stiff 


Thick-boiling Starch, re- 
washed and re-bolted for 


25 Church St., New York 
88 Bread St., Boston 


large. Cotton is a basic American 
industry and as such deserves the 
hearty support of the American peo- 
pe. We are a nation of intense and 
enthusiastic patriots and when 
sound economical buying is coupled 
with an appeal to our. patriotism we 
may all feel sure that cotton shall 
be King again!” 

Have you ever stopped to analyze 
this commodity, cotton, on which a 
basic industry has been built up 
If you have 
not, let me sketch briefly some of 
iis outstanding qualities which 
make it vital to our civilized com- 
fort today. 

Cotton is a good retainer of heat. 
Conversely by the porous construc- 
tion of many cotton fabrics it is one 
of the coolest materials. Hence its 
enormous use in tropical countries. 

It is economical in that it has a 
waste value and many uses beyond 
the initial use. 

It is nature’s whitest fibre. 

It is nature's cleanest fibre. 

It is. capable of being spun into 
very soft and downy products and 
also into products sufficiently tough 
fo wear down metal surfaces. 

It possesses an excellent affinity 
for dyes and remarkable ability to 
retain them, and I could go on in- 
definitely. 

Your secretary in his kind letter 
of invitation asked me to report to 
this meeting on the results of our 


(Continued on Page 2%) 


Thin-boiling Starches for 
Warp-Sizing and Finishing. 
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COSBY & THOMAS 


with offices in 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 


IN the great Southern mar- 
ket, textile manufacturers are 
appreciative of our efforts to 
facilitate their purchases of 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon through 
the appointment of our rep- 
resentatives 


COSBY & THOMAS 
and Associates 
with offices in 
CHARLOTTE @& 
CHATTANOOGA 


Our converting plant in Passaic, 
N. J. offers such exceptionally 
complete facilities to the Rayon 
buyer that his every requirement 
may be adequately satisfied. 


ALABAMA \ GEORGIA 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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Master Mechanics Hold Interesting Meeting 


HE Master Mechanics’ Division 

of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, in joint session with the 
Greenville Branch of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
held a very interesting meeting at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 8S. C., 
on May 18. 

This was the first meeting of the 
Master Mechanics’ Division since its 
organization in Charlotte last win- 
ter. The attendance and interest 
shown at the meeting show that the 
new division has gotten away to a 
fine start and gives ample assurance 
that the Master Mechanics’ Division 
will carry out its work on the same 
high plane as that of the other divi- 
sions of the association. 

H. H. Iller, of Newberry, chairman 
of the division, presided at the meet- 
ing and he is due much credit for 
the work he has done in organizing 
the Master Mechanics. He has had 
able assistance from G. T. King, su- 
perintendent of power of the Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills, who is vice- 
chairman. 

CHAIRMAN ILLER: Gentlemen, 
the first paper on our program today 
is “Some Cotton Mill Machine Shop 
Methods,” by G. T. King, superin- 
tendent of power of the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, at Lancaster, 8. C., and 
vice-chairman of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. Mr. King. (Ap- 
plause. 

MR. KING: Gentlemen, when our 
chairman asked me to take part in 
this program today by preparing a 
paper or something on the machine 
shop methods in practice, I replied 
to him by saying that there was just 
one fact alone sufficient to disqual- 
ify me from undertaking such a 
proposition, and that was that with 
one exception I had not been in a 
machine shop in ‘more than four 
years, outside of our own. 

However, I feel a certain respon- 
sibility in connection with this 
branch of the organization, and [I 
too, would like to stress that it is 
really a branch of the Southern 
Textile Association, and not a sep- 
arate organization at all. 


The machine shop, or the master 
mechanic's part, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from any other department in 
a cotton mill. In all the other de- 
partments, starting with the opening 
room, it is the duty and responsible 
duty, of the one in charge to supply 
the next man in the process with 
material for the general process in 
the mill. But, in the machine shop 
it is quite different. The machine 
shop really is a service department. 
Now, when I say “service” I mean 
that it serves the whole plant, and 
some of us are familiar with what 
goes with service in that connec- 
tion; that is a band boy or an oiler 
comes down and he commands us 
to do what he wants done, so we get 
the idea of a service shop from that 
kind of thing. 

The first, or rather the foundation 
of an efficient machine shop, is an 
organization; an organization that 
will function down to the very last 
man left on the job. 

We may say that we are so train- 
ing our men that if for any reason 
one man is off, or out sick, or some- 


thing that has kept him away, that 
there will be another man in the 
organization that will, practically 
speaking, automatically take his 
place. 

To have such an organization as 
this, there must necessarily be 
whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of every man making up the 
organization, and we feel sure of our 
ground when we say that such an 
organization is possible with the 
proper leadership. 

In our repair department, or ma- 
chine shop, as it is usually called, 
we take on quite a few young men, 
and our measure, or rather the 
standard by which we measure what 
kind of master mechanics these 
young men are going to make, is the 
regard they have for their moral 
character. 

As a rule, if a young man starts 
out for himself as a machinist, or 


H. H. Iler, Chairman 
Master Mechanics Division: 
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in any other line of work, and has 
the proper regard for his own moral 
character, the chances are he will 
be willing to assume such responsi- 
bility as will in time qualify him for 
higher duties. 

We find that to get the best re- 
sults from every man in our or- 
ganization, there must be complete 
understanding as to what is going 
to be done. If there is going to be 
any new thing put over out of the 
ordinary way, we try to explain in 
full detail to every man who is go- 
ing to have any part in pufting it 
over. If we fail to do this we have 
found that we get all crossed up 
and there is a lot of slack in getting 
started, and we really feel we can't 
go far enough in giving out the de- 
tails of anything we may undertake 
along that line. We are making an 
extra effort to have complete rec- 
ords of every machine and equip- 
ment that is in any way under the 
control of the repair department. 
We have found that these records 
are of great value to the successful 
operation of our department. These 
records are extended to cover many 
details, such as standardizing our 
various parts of machinery, and so 
forth. 

Every member in our department 
is supplied with a daily work card. 
At the close of the day he makes 
out on this card a report of just the 
number of jobs he did, and the num- 
ber of hours put in on each job, 


and for which department it was 
done. 

These reports are all transferred 
to a ledger which carries an account 
with every department in the plant. 
By this method of records we are 
enabled to know just what we have 
done in the past for any department, 
or for any certain repairs that have 
been made in the power depart- 
ment, 

In laying out work, we try to, as a 
rule, put every man on work that 
he is best suited. However, we give 
every man a chance to do anything 
that he is willing to undertake. If 
a man shows that he really wants to 
go up to something more responsi- 
ble, we encourage him all we Can. 
In our shop we do a great deal of 
finishing of parts for the machin- 
ery. We have found by experience 
that there are a great many repair 
parts we can buy either from the 
local foundry or from the machin- 
ery people unfinished, and finish 
them in our own shops, for consid- 
erably less than we can get the 
finished parts. 

However, we only do the things 
that we can do just as well as the 
other fellow. In some repair shops 
it is somewhat practiced, for the 
one who is going to make the re- 
p.acement part to have the old one 
to use as a pattern. If this should 
happen in an old mill where it has 
run for many years, the parts pos- 
sibly have been replaced several 
times, and it is likely that by this 
time the correct measurements have 
been lost. We are trying to get 
away from using calipers in all the 
work that it is possible to do so. We 
are trying to prepare jigs and rigs 
and templets that will eliminate the 
chance of error in making these 
parts, and we have found that it 
well pays for all the time that it 
takes to make up these jigs and rigs 
and templets. 

We are also trying to, as far as 
possible, quit using any uncertain 
methods of measurement. We not 
only lose a good deal of time in that 
haphazard way, but we make so 
much stuff that is not satisfactory 
to the people we are serving, that 
is the other departments in the mill. 

We are trying to equip our shop 
with standard reamers of all sizes 
up to three inches; also specials 
that go into the making up of any 
special parts for machinery in our 
plant, 

We have found by tests covering 
long periods, that cold rolled steel 
used in a journal, such as gear 
studs and small shafts, and so forth, 
will last from three to six times as 
long by case-hardening them, so we 
are making an effort to case harden 
all small parts for machinery that 
is made of cold rolled steel. 

We have extended this into our 
picker room. Take the big calender 
roll, that is sometimes refinished 
with cold rolled steel; we case har- 
den those and we have never had 
one come back. 

There is another thing that we 
have found that might be of inter- 
est. The greatest loss of time in 
our shop is caused by our men 
starting to do some small job of 
some kind, the nature of which ne- 
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cessitates the using of several small 
tools, such as the cotter key and 
other small tools. By the time he 
goes to all the men in the shop 
about three times around and to 
the tool room several times, there 
is considerable time lost, in fact 
enough time lost to pay for several 
sets of all the tools he has been 
hunting. A machine shop. well 
equipped with large tools and not 
well equipped with small tools is 
like a young man dressed up and 


nowhere to go. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 
THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, |! 


believe you will agree with me that 
that paper by Mr. King is a very 
practical one, and listening to Mr. 
King’s paper I find that he is think- 
ing quite along the same lines that 
l am, and possibly a number of you 
are. There are probably points in 
Mr. King’s article there that are 
highly interesting to some of you, 
and I am sure that Mr. King would 
be glad to answer any questions you 
might wish to ask, and I hope you 
will ask questions. 

That is one of the difficulties we 
usually have in these meetings; 
there is a disinclination on the part 
of the men to ask questions when 
really there is something they want 
to know; they are backward abou! 
getting up and asking about it. 

There is just one question I 
would like to ask myself of Mr. 
King. That is his method of case- 
hardening cold rolled steel studs. 

MR. KING: How’s that? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Just what 
method do you use in case-harden- 
ing. 

MR. KING: Well, we have tried 
several different methods and the 
quickest and cheapest and surest 
method we have tried up to this 
lime is common yellow potash pul- 
verized and sprinkled on hot. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We-use that 
same method. 

MR. KING: 
also. 

MR. CHAIRMAN: So do we. 

A MEMBER: How does it com- 
pare with cyanide potash? 

MR. KING: You can make a nicer 
looking job with cyanide but I have 
never been able to go so deep to 
form as good a shell, you might call 
it, with cyanide. It makes a nice 
looking job but it is so thin that any 
little pressure will break through 
that,thin scale. That has been our 
experience. Somebody else may 
have had a different experience. 

MR. YOUNG: I would like to ask 
a question. The last part of your 
paper there was very interesting in 
regard to the small tools you spoke 
of. How do you eliminate that? 

MR. KING: I want to say one 
other thing right here. I didn’t say 
much about an efficient shop, but I 
want to-say the most efficient shop 
| know anything about is in the 
Carolinas, and it is run by just one 
man. I believe that mill is in the 
best all around repair today of any 
mill, from the standpoint of shop 
efficiency. 

Back to your question, in our 
plant we used to keep those small 
tools in the supply room and the 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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PRODUCTS FOR SILK AND RAYON 
KNITTING, DYEING AND FIN- 
ISHING OPERATIONS 


Akco Aquasol Akco Paravon ie 
Akco Solivol Akco Olivon 
Akco Rayon Lubricoil Akco Gelose Size ' 
Akco Degumol Akco Rayon Size 

a Akco Gingham Softener 


twig 


PRODUCTS FOR WOOL FULLING, 
SCOURING, DYEING, SIZING 
AND FINISHING 


Akco Aquasol Akco Fullol 

Akco Solivol Akco Olavon 
Akco Wool Oil Akco Scouravon 

Akco Paravon ‘Akco Gelose Size 


PRODUCTS FOR SLASHING AND 
SIZING IN COTTON MANU- 


Akco Solcasto!l Akco Correct Tallow 
Akco Mazola Oil Akco Soluble Wax 
Akco Slashing Oil Akco Warp Size 
Akco Millavon Akco Gelose Size 


Akco Soluble Tallow Akco Rayon Size 


Akco Sulphonated Tallow Akco Hygro Size have been known to the industry as stand- 
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ard products for many years: 
PRODUCTS FOR BLEACHING, DYE- 
Aluminum Acetate 
ING AND MERCERIZING Acetate 
Akco Aquasol Akco Solivol Chrome Chloride | 
Akco Solcastol Akco Degumol Liquid Chrome Alum | 
Akco Solcornol Akco Tetrol Ammonium Acetate | 
— = SSS == cw Booklet 
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644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK cITy 


CO. 


Boston _—_Philadelphia 


Chicago Providen 
ce, R. I. 
Represented in Canada by A. Klipstein & Co. Led., 114 St. Peter St ec N. C, 
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4 Akco Aquasol Akco Solcoconol | | 
| 
Akco Gingham Softener | 
Akco Back Fill Softener | | 
Akco Soluble Wax Akco Rosin Size 
Akco Tallow Wax  AkcoWeightingSize 
| Akco Gelose Size Akco Gluco size (i . 
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| In addition to the forenamed products, | 
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Duncan is Cost Accountant 
for Textile Institute 


Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, announced 
the appointment of George W. 
Duncan, of Lynchburg, Va., as cost 
accountant. Mr. Duncan will assume 
his duties on May 25. 

A comprehensive study of the 
costs of production in the cotton 
textile industry is one of the chief 
objectives of the Institute. The cost 
accountant will work largely 
through and in connection with the 
groups which have been formed and 
are being formed within the Insti- 
tute. It is the purpose of the or- 
ganization to classify its members 
in groups according to the nature 
of their finished products. Already 
the wide sheetings and the narrow 
sheetings groups have been formed 
and others are in the process of for- 
mation. 

Mr. Duncan takes up his new work 
with the Cotton-Textile Institute 
after more than 20 years’ experience 
in cotton manufacturing. He was 
born in Macon, Ga., September 7, 
i886, and received his preparatory 
education in the publhe schools of 
Macon, Ga. He was graduated from 
the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., with the degree of B:S. 
in Textile Engineering in 1910. Dur- 
ing vacations and for the following 
two years after graduation he 
worked in various mills of Georgia 
and the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina, supplementing his techni- 
cal training with practical experi- 
ence in cotton manufacturing. 
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From 1912 to 1917, Mr. Duncan 
was employed in the Greenville, 38. 
C., office of Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, first in the accounting depart- 
ment and subsequently working up 
to first assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations. During 
this time he developed a detail fab- 
rie cost system covering a wide 
range of styles varying from sheet- 
ing, print cloths and colored striped 
shirtings to combed lawns and 
voiles. 

In the spring of 1917, Mr. Duncan 
resigned as head of the cost depart- 
ment of this firm and entered the 
first officers’ training camp, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., where he was com- 
missioned a captain, field artillery, 
and served overseas as a battery 
commander with the 136th F. A. 
Brigade, 8ist Division. 

Returning to this country in July, 
1919, Mr. Duncan joined the staff of 
Converse & Co., and for the follow- 
ing year was actively engaged in a 
study of the manufacturing proc- 
esses, and products of mills whose 
output was marketed through this 


‘selling house. 


He was transferred to the Consol- 
idated Textile Corporation, under 
Allen F. Johnson, and for the last 
seven years has been with that or- 
ganization actively engaged in their 
manufacturing and cost accounting 
work. Mr. Duncan is married and 
has one son. 


1926 Cotton Crop 17,911,000 Bales. 


Washington, May 17.—Final fig- 
ures on the 1926 cotton crop, issued 


Department of Agriculture, place 
total production at 17,911,000 bales. 

According to the board, the area 
in cultivation on June 25, 1926, was 
48,730,000 acres; the area picked, 
47,087,000 acres, and the yield of. lint 
cotton picked per acre, 181.9 pounds. 


Texas To Reduce 10 to 15% 


The Dallas News has the following 
to say relative to the cotton acreage 
in4lexas: 

“Texas farmers have planted from 
10 to 15 per cent less cotton this 
year than they did in 1926 and will 
raise at least that percentage more 
of feedstuffs than last year. The 
floods in the Mississippi Valley caus- 
ed little increase in cotton planting 


in the State, although here and 
there farmers who believed the 
floods would affect prices added 


somewhat to the size of their fields. 

“The Dallas News asked its cor- 
respondents for data along these 
lines and received answers from 


more than 100 well-informed men 
in all parts of the State. These 


answers are herewith printed. 


“In some portions of the State 
acreage decreases is seen every- 
where. Summarized by sections, the 
figures are as follows: 

Eastern Texas: Panola eounty, 
slight increase in cotton acreage; 
Gregg and Tyler counties, about the 
same; all other counties 5 to 20 per 
cent less; large increase in feed 
crops. 

“Northeast Texas: Camp and Cass 
today by the Crop Reporting Board, 
counties, same as last year; others 
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10 to 20 per cent decrease and cor- 
responding increase in feed crops. 

“North Central Texas: Ellis coun- 
ty, a little more than last year; Palo 
Pinto, the same amount; others 10 
to 20 per cent decrease; much more 
feed. 


“North Texas: Ten to 20 per cent 
decrease in cotton in most of the 
counties reporting except Benton, 
which will plant about the same as 
in 1926; good increase in feed crops. 

“Northwest Texas: Baylor county 
reports a 33 1-3 per cent cut and 
the rest of the district 10 to 25 per 
cent, except Wichita, where there 
is a belief that flood conditions will 
raise prices and the acreage will be 
increased. Less feed will be raised 
than last year. 


“Central West Texas: Comanche 
county will have 35 to 40 per cent 
less cotton and Brown county 30 per 
cent less; others from 5 to 15 per 
cent less in most cases, feed crops 
larger. 


“South Central Texas: Five to 15 
per cent decrease in cotton, increase 
of about the same percentage in 
feed. 


“Panhandle: The wheat crop is 
far from encouraging in some sec- 
ttions and more cotton than last 
year probably will result. Hall and 
Potter counties both will have more. 

“South Texas: Webb county will 
have 60 per cent less cotton and 
Zapata and Jim Hogg counties re- 
port a considerable decrease in 
acreage. Much more feed will be 
raised. 


“Gulf counties: 


About 5 per cent 
decrease. 


building experience. 


phi | and storing raw materials, parts, cut- 
tings, scraps and waste. 
Warehouse Cars 
Roving Cans 


Boston New York 


Sold through Southern Supply Houses 


Solid substantial and lasting, because of a combina- 
tion of material and construction which has been 
developed out of nearly half a century of receptacle 


The name Leatheroid covers a complete line of all 


types of receptacles used in factories, 
mills, warehouses, etc., for transporting 


Barrels 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
121 Beach St. 78 Fifth Ave. 1024 Filbert St. 326 S. Church St. 
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CELANESE is the registered trademark. in the United States. of The Celanese Corporation of America tw designate its brand of yarns. fabmes. garment, etc 


The use of Celanese 


the Trade 


NEW and attractive fabrics are now being pro- 


duced by using Celanese warps and pure silk 
filling. The cross-dyeing possibilities of Celanese 
allow any desired color combination to be obtained 
by piece-dyeing, there being no necessity to yarn- 
dye the Celanese or the silk in these mixed fabrics. 

A two-tone effect in a satin crepe or a change- 
able effect in a flat crepe can be produced; or, if 
required, the warp can be matched with the filling, 
producing one shade in either of these fabrics. 

Celanese is remarkably regular in denier. 
Consequently, by using Celanese warps, streaki- 
ness in the fabric is eliminated. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand 
fabrics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, 
suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


CELANES 


REG.u.S. BRAND Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER. 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Master Mechanics Hold 
Interesting Meeting 


Continued from Page 10) 


men went to the supply room and to 
the supply clerk and he issued 
whatever they asked for, but we 
found that that in the smaller tools 
they can't keep up with them. They 
were broken and scattered and wen! 
to the four winds, and they seemed 
to have no personal responsibility 
of them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
perience exactly. 

MR. KING: I took it up with our 
inanager and explained to him what 
I had found, or rather our experi- 
ence for some time, and he said, 
“Now, what would you suggest?” I 
said. “Well, I will suggest this: That 
the shop, or rather the tool room 
eut out the supplying of any tools 
helow a half inch size. We will buy 
the smaller sized tools and keep 
them in the suppty room on sale at 
half price,” and that’s what we are 
doing and I am sure that the men 
are perfectly satisfied with that ar- 
rangement. There are no strings to 
it; they can go to the supply room 
and buy any small tool at half price 
and they never have to give them 
back. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You mean drills 
and taps? 

MR. KING: Drills and taps .and 
ease-outs, or anything of that kind. 
Of course other material I mention- 
ed, the small keys and: things of 
that kind, that is our responsibility 
to keep them supplied with that. 
So, they are not hunting for them 
and we feel that we have gained a 
great deal in our efficiency with the 
new method. 

A MEMBER: Do your men object 
fo buying the tools? 

MR. KING: None whatever. We 
cant keep them in the supply 
room. 

MR. KNIGHT: We do the same 
thing but we don't charge for them. 
We egive every machinist a set of 


That's my ex- 


tools. The trouble I had was every- 
thing would be broke: so, giving 


them tools, all the litle things that 
are always lost when you want 
them, I get them together and say, 
“This is yours. If you break it come 
back and I will give you another.” 


but I don’t charge anything for 
them. 
Record System. 
THE CHAIRMAN: One question 


! would like to ask. In connection 
with the records, yvour cost records. 
your charge slips for your work, do 
vou keep those or do you turn them 
to the office? 

MR. KING: We dont keep the 
records of our work in the true 
sense. All the gears and all the new 
parts that we make goes through 
the supply room and are charged 
out from the supply room. Now, the 
thing I mentioned in regard to ree- 
ords is more just for our own bene- 
fit, for the shop's benefit. 

For instance, one department 
says, “Here, [ am not getting any 
work done in the shop;” he may go 
lo the shop and say, “I am not get- 
ling any work done at the shop; 
they won't work for me.” We can 
refer to that ledger at any time and 
see what we have done for that de- 
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partment. We use it for that more 
fhan any other use. Then il keeps 
a check on the men. They tave 
this dalivy report to make and on 
that show what they did and for 
which department, and so on. 

VR. KNIGHT: Our” s-s'em ts, 
every day the men fill oul a card on 
what job they worked, and every 
department has a number. Then the 
time clerk the next morning collects 
all the cards, and divides it out on a 
sheet to each department, spinning, 
weaving, carding, and so forth, so 
there is the labor every day and ai 
the end of the week it is entered 
up and we give this to the auditing 
department. We have a department 
‘hey call it an auditing department; 
it should go to this office where the 
paymaster is: I don't know why 1! 
should go there but it does, and tial 
shows what every department has 
had in labor and the supply house 
that supplies material. If a ma 
went there he would tell the man ii 
the supply room what it was fr 
and he would charge that against if 
and then each month all the mate- 
rial and all the prices are charged 
so every department knows what 1! 
costs for repairs and for niaicrmls 
and as you say, if they comme back 
and say they haven't had anything 
done, we show them. 

MR. FOX: I would like to know 
what has been done these last few 
vears—I am has-been—towarids 
the standardization of thread- and 
dimensions in machinery. We use:: 
have troubie with thirteen 
threads, etc., on the same sized bolt, 
and an inch was an ineh and a 
tenth. What has been the modern 
tendency of the standardization of 
such parts? I am out of the run- 
ning now, but 1 would like to know. 

A MEMBER: IT believe about the 
only size that I could ever come 
across now 1s half an inch. We 
still have the half inch, and twelve 
thread and thirteen, but most of the 
textile machines I come in contact 


with I find the half inch, twelve 
thread. However, in our particular 
mi.l I've put away all the twelve 


threads, I had to throw them in the 
hottom of the reservoir, so we won't 
ever get them any more, and we are 
making everything thirteen. We are 
making all our studs in order to 
keep some man from putting a 
(welve-inch “nut on a thirteen. and 
we have practically eliminated tha! 
nuisance of twelve thread half inéh 
al our place, but in order to do it 1 
had to take the dies and taps and 
throw them clean away in the bot- 
fom of the reservoir. 

MR. FOX: How many men use a 
stock department in checking in and 
checking out supply parts? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Those of you 
who use your stock or supply room 
department for checking in and 
checking out parts, please hold up 
your hands? (141. 

MR. FOX: Wouldn't that be a 
good subject for discussion at the 
future meetings? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think so, 1 
was going to take a few minules of 
the division's time to outline. in a 
general way, what we have heen 
(rying to do in our own mi‘! alone 
that line. 

We found our supply department 
was related so closely to what we 
were trying to de in the machine 


shop that we have devised a system 
of records which ties up the two in 
a way. Our supply room depart- 
ment was arranged with the idea of 
showing both of the departments, 
and to the general office, once 
month the amount or the numbe: 
of different articles used by each 
section man in the departmeni, anc 
the total cost. 
Repair Costs. 

That led us into the question of 
every section man's repair cost, se 
we have devised a system tor out 
machine shop that is like this. The 
overseer sends down an order for 
every repair job. The man in the 
shop who does that work has to fil! 
out that blank or make out a ticke! 
covering the job and turn into the 
master mechanic's office, on which 
it shows the amount of material 
used on that job, what it was and 
how long it took to do it. In that 
way it provides a way to arrive al 
the cost. 


These tickets are entered into a 
ledger in which the section men’s 
names and numbers are kept. Every 


man is charged up with ail the jobs 
he has done in the shop. At the 
end of the month a report is made 
to the supply clerk covering that. 
He attaches that to the supply re- 
port which he makes for the dif- 
ferent departments and for the gen- 
eral office. In that way, every sec- 
tion in the mill is checked up on 
for the amount of supplies it uses 
And for the repair it has had done. 

There is one weakness that has 
been recognized in that system, and 
fhat is the spirit. of competition 
which is engendered between 
‘ion men for low costs, and creates 
a tendency on the part of those men 
to let jobs go that ought t obe looked 
after. That is up to the overseer of 
the department and his assistan’'s. 
We have put that squarely up to 
them. This system has only been 
in use now for a few months, but 
so far it has worked very satisfac- 
torily. We have found the cost of 
maintaining the different: sections in 
the mill has been very materia‘ly 
reduced, both in the number of parts 
used and the repair work. 

The shop is now free from those 
little old jobs that the section men 
can do in two minutes without com- 
ing to the shop. It takes away from 
men the excuse to kill time by com- 
ing to the shop. If a man.has a 
little job of filing to do, ordinarily 
if nobody is checking up on him, 
vou all know he wants to run down 
to the shop—Bill Smith ts down 
there and he is going to talk church 
matters and politics and so on with 
Bil Smith while he is down there. 
Now he does that little job of filing 
in the room and he is kept out of 
the shop. 

We found further by following 
out that system we are now provid- 
ing a grinder for the weaving de- 
partment, which is available to all 
the section men in that department; 
we located that in easy reach of a’! 
the men, because we realize some- 
tirffes there are grinding jobs they 
have to do, but we dont want to 
give them the excuse to come to 
the shop. So, we are going to try 
this method and if it proves as sat- 
isfactory as we think, we are going 
to supply every department with a 
grinder. 
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Those are some of the things we 
are thinking about in our plant, and 
we believe they have made money. 


Standardization. 

Just one other thought in connec- 
with standardization. We too 
finish quile a large part of the ma- 
chinery repiacement parts we use 
in our mill, and we have filed in 
our shop a sample, a manufacturing 
sample, of every part that we make, 
and that sample is used for check- 
ing, and we have developed a large 
number of jobs ourselves and we 
have found it very much worth 
while 

We keep records of the cost of 
a | the things we try to do. If some 
new parts come up we haven't made 
heretofore, we buy those castings 
and then put them through the shop 
and keep records. If we find we 
can make those cheaper than we can 
buy them, we know we are going 
‘o make money finishing them. If, 
on the other hand, we find it costs 
more, we drop that. 

Shop records I think are some- 
thing very much worth while. There 
are records and records. Most of 
the records that you keep in the 
shop will teach you something, and 
I would commend to you the idea 
of keeping some sort of records in 
the shop, because you will finally 
be led into the right sort of record 
that will make money for your com- 
pany. 

MR. FOX: What difficulty do you 
have in getting castings of malleable 
consistency? 

THE CHAIRMAN: My own experi- 
ence, Mr. Fox, has been, that to get 
castings of the proper quality is a- 
little difficult. I am sorry to Say 
most Southern foundries don't make 
castings which machine as easily 
and seem to be of as close grain and 
texture as those that come from 
the North, but we have finally made 
a connection that is very satisfac- 
tory to us, and gives us satisfactory 
products that measure well up to 
New England foundries. 

A MEMBER: I might say some- 
thing in regard to the making of 
your own parts, and finishing your 
own parts. One of the biggest com- 
panies in this country keeps a rec- 
ord of all their sales and purchases 
of different parts they use and all 
their electrical work, in the audi- 
lors’ department, and if they have a 
contract with a company that they 
are buying from, they will continue 
that contract until it is abrogated, 
and the auditor will eome around to 
lhe plant superintendent and say, 
“Here, we have bought such and 
such from this company for such 
and such a length of time, and we 
have paid so much money for it. 
Make it yourself.” They only buy 
them for that length of time. be- 
cause they feel that the profit they 
have given that other company in 
buying those parts, should come to 
fhis company they are working for, 
and they go out and make them. 
And you fellows keep a record of 
how much you spend and then try 
lo make it yourself and see if you 
can't duplicate it for a little ‘ess 
money, 

THE CHAIRMAN; Gentlemen, that 
is a highly interesting subject and | 
would like to hear further, but our 
time is limited and we will be com- 
pelied to pay to another. One of the 
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members of the A. 8. M. E. has con- 
sented to give us a paper on the 
Causes of Variation in Monthly 
Power Bills, and I am sure that this 
is going to be a very interesting 
paper. It is to be by a man most of 
you know, and he is recognized as 
an authority in his field, George 
Wrigley, electrical engineer of the 
J. KE. Strrme Company, of Greenville, 
Mr. Wrigley. (Applause.) 

MR. WRIGLEY: Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen, you have conferred 
an honor on me I don't deserve. I 
am not a member of the American 
society of Mechanical Engineers, 
but a member of the American In- 
stitute. 

Variation in Power Bills. 

We are talking about the Causes 
of Variation in Monthly Power Bills. 
Of course we are talking about elec- 
trical power plants. Somebody spoke 
awhile ago about disease and rem- 
edy. I think we haven't a disease 
and we are not going to offer a rem- 
edy. We are going to give it as it 
stands. 

There has been a lot of bunk about 
our ignorance of electricity. It has 
heen said, time and again, we dont 
know anything about it, and we 
don't, in one sense of the word, but 
what do we know about anything? 
I don’t want to get you dizzy think- 
ing along this line, but you think of 
gravity and the fact that gravity is 
one of the oldest absolutely fixed 
fhings. You know if I hold this book 
out here and turn it loose, it is going 
'o fall to the chair. Can anybody 
here tell me what force there is 
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is there between the earth and thal 
book that makes it come down? 

If you can tell us that, I will try 
to find somebody to tell you about 
electricity. We are not concerned 
with why it falls. We are concerned 
with the fact that it does, and so 
With electrical work. We are con- 
cerned with actions rather than the 
theory back of it. 

And getting back to this power 
bill business, the first thought was 
the power bills. We are talking 
here about power bills for cotton 
c:oth mills in the Southeast, and 
these facts will apply to manufac- 
turing enterprises almost anywhere. 

If these bills vary, about what is 
the amount they vary, and what the 
cause, or causes? We took a group 
of bills from ten typical manufac- 
turies for twelve consecutive months 
and found these facts. The mini- 
mum bill averaged 20 per cent below 
the yearly average. The maximum 
bill averaged 13 per cent above the 
yearly average. The minimum bill 
was 69 per cent of the average of 
fhe maximum. 

Now, those were bills just “as is,” 
without any corrections for billing 
dates or anything else. If we se- 
lected the lowest month in the year, 
that is the month we had holidays 
or curtailments, the figures are, 
minimum bill 13 per cent below the 
yearly average; the maximum ii 


per cent above and the minimum 
77 per cent of the average maxi- 
mum. 


Now, this is a good time to just 
ask, what is the practical value of 


country the power bills are based 
on an energy charge and a maximum 
demand charge. If that maximum 
demand is run in just about six 
months, and it might be a rather 
high peak, but you have to be penal- 
ized on the last six months, the fu- 
ture six months. 

In other parts, as in our territory 
here, we pay on a minimum basis, 
which is 66 2-3 per cent of the con- 
tract demand. In either cases it 1s 
good economy to keep the ratio be- 
tween the minimum and maximum 
as close as we can. 


We can’t give all the causes of 
these variations. We don't know 
how, in the first place. We can't 
to with the limited time that we 


have to go into all of it, bul some 
of them may be given and I hope 
the talk will bring out more. 

In the first place, it is interesting 
fo see what the bilis showed, fhe 
minimum and maximum in the fol- 
lowing months. These are. still 
without corrections for billing 
dates. 

On the minimum the lowes! bills 
are four in July; three in Augus!;: 
two in June and one in May. And 
on the maximum the highest bills 
were five in December: two in Oc- 
tober; one in January; one in March 
and one in November. 

This was clearly the seasonal va- 
riations, as you would expect, with 
the minimum in the mid-summer, 
and maximum in the mid-winter. 

We may say, then, there are sea- 
sonal variations, but some of them 
are logically caused by holidays, 
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mills I know they lowered the speed 


whenever the “dog days” came 
along. Nobody knew. what “dog 
days’ meant, but you knew when 


they came. As winter approached 
and the hours of sunlight dimin- 
ished, the kilowatt hours for light- 
ing is increased. It is estimated 
lighting alone accounts for 46 per 
cent in the power bills, above the 
average. That is your mid-winter 
will take approximately five per 
cent a month average more than 
say along about October and March. 

The temperature inside the mill 
does not change as much as might 
he expected. Whenever we think of 
winter temperature, we think about 
cold outdoors, but it does vary to 
some extent, and of course as it 
varies it affects the lubricant in the 
hearings and necessarily the power; 
a drop from eighty degrees to sev- 
enty degrees Fahrenheit will cause 
some increase in power of about 20 
per cent; but when you have a drop 
in the room of from eighty to sev- 
enty degrees that doesn’t effect the 
bearings, that drop of ten degrees, 


because that degree of heat will 
soon be brought up to the place 
where it was before. 

Some of the older mills use the 


automatic humidity controllers. 
There is another class of causes 
that are not seasonable. They are 
more really pefmanent; changes, 
idditions to machinery or equip- 
ment, changes in speed, changes in 
construction even of finished prod- 
uct, change in operation hours, va- 
riance in number of days in billing. 


that comes up and pulls it down? this talk? What are we talking vacations and curtailments, by a One month you might have twenty- 
Just what makes it go? Whatforce about? Why? In some parts of the shut-down of the mills. In some four days, twenty-five or twenty- 
Take a Fiat Steel Heddle and a Wire Heddle. Examine 


the eye of each under a magnifying glass. 


In the one case you will discover rounded corners—no 
sharp edges—nothing to cut or chafe the thread. 


In the other, you will find corners—sometimes six— de- 


pending on the length of service. 


Is it reasonable to sup- 


pose that the yarn can escape those corners? 


And is it reasonable to suppose that the yarn can go through those corners without being damaged or broken! 
The eye is the thing! And consider the number of eyes required in your weave room. 


Let us send you some samples—no obligation. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 


Zist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave.., 


Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 


New England Office: 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. t. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 


—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
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six: changes in different kinds of 
lubricant. That is especially true. 
lubricant doesn’t make the terrific 
differences that might be expected, 
but it does make a difference, even 
an oil that looks very much like the 
other. 

One of the cases we were calied 
on to investigate, the owner stated 
from the best of his knowledge they 
had not made any change im con- 
struction, operating hours or any- 
thing As a matter of fact, 
taking their books and actual ma- 
chinerv jayout, we found they add- 
ed equipment that ran up 90 kilo- 
watts: that is about 80 per cent of 
their power alone. They had 
made some changes in the roving 
and changed the lubricant. That is 
still under investigation, but I think 
all those causes are readily explain- 
able. 

Last of all, strange to say, the 
most improbable cause is due to the 
meter. That meter is a right accu- 
rate piece of equipment and stays 
accurate, as a rule. Generally 
speaking, an accident to a meter 
fends to slow it down, rather than 
speed it up. The meter is always 
on probation and all that, but we 
might as well get away from that, 
because they are accurate. 

Here is a record of an old meter 
for a good many years. February, 
1920. that meter was .07 fast, and 
the next year .70 fast; the next year 
30 fast—these are parts of one per 
cent: this is no big quantity, .07 of 
| per cent—in January, 1923, .20 of 
{ per cent slow: .60 of 1 per cent 
slow in 1924: .40 of 1 per cent fas! 
February, 1925; 90 of 1 per cent 
slow in 1926; and 1927, .10 of 1 per 
cent slow. 

There was very litt.e, taking the 
average, very little on one side or 
ihe other of the ledger. We 
strongly urge that any unreasonable 
variations be promptly investigated, 


else. 


also 


and that it be thoroughly kept in 
mind and believed that any such 
changes are due to nature and 


changeable causes, if you go far 
enough with the investigation. 

Can we help these matters? Not 
so far as we can see. It looks lke 
we must be as thrifty as we can in 


the use of power and especially 
keep down that maximum in De- 
cember. 

I thank you very much indeed. 
Applause.) 

The Chairman: Any questions, 
gentlemen? 

MR. KING: I woud like to ask 
Mr. Wrigley one question. Whal 


have you found to be the difference 
in power consumption as related to 
lemperature? For instance, if a 
mill was running say at seventy 
degrees and then you would change 
that temperature to ninety degrees, 
what would be the difference in 
power consumption 

MR. WRIGLEY: I have to admit 
I never made a test and the only 
way to get at it is to get down and 
make a test. 

A MEMBER: 
what sized load? 

MR. WRIGLEY: The cotton mill 
runs about a two thousand load. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Constantly? 

MR. WRIGLEY: Practically con 
stant load. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I understand 
no adjustments were made to thal! 
meter during that time? 


I would like to ask 
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MR. WRIGLEY: 
every year. These 
after a year’s operation, and we 
checked it back with a standard. 
There is a certain amount of joit.ng 
up and down, but every year we 
put it back to what we called the 
standard, and these variations I! 
showed are what happened in that 
year. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And then the 
adjustments were made to the r>5- 
tating standard, after this check? 

MR. WRIGLEY: After these read- 
ings were made. 


It was adjusted 
readings ure 


MR. KNIGHT: Didn't your load 
change each month? 
MR. WRIGLEY: That load 


changes; that is, it changes consid- 
erably because those people made 
some power by steam, but taking 
the accuracy of the meter itself, 
these are the facts here. 

A MEMBER: Maybe Mr. Fox can 
answer this. We have two meters 
the Southern Power has one and we 
have one. They are read daily. We 
have a card showing what has come 
through each day, and if he shows 
more than we do we call him. Any 
way, our load changes very much. 
In a finishing plant you may have 
different weights of cloth going 
through; the machinery moves just 
the same, and we have cloth that 
wil) weigh three or four pounds to 
the vard, and we don’t get the yard- 
age, but we have heavier stuff to 
do, so it varies quite a lot in finish- 
ing. 

In spinning and weaving you 
know more about that than I do. 
buf the temperature, isn’t that reg- 
ulated by the carrier system? You 
wouldn't have any variation from 
the outside and inside. 

THE CHAIRMAN: No, the 
perature would be the same. 

A MEMBER (continuing): Because 
I get those charts reading what the 


tem- 


carrier system shows. Wouldn't 
you think that a shafting getting 
out of line would be the biggest 
thing? 


MR. WRIGLEY: 
wouldn't. 
load 


So much to say 
If we develop any great 
in any one bearing it has to 
be dissipated only in the form of 
heat. If there is much load there. 
siv something around a kilowatt or 
two kilowatts, it is going to get hot. 
We have made a lot: of tests on line 
shafting, but the results have al- 
ways been disappointing. 

A MEMBER: T changed a whole 
conduit and put it on ball bearings. 
We had to put one more machine in 
ihe mill and they wouldn't buy an- 
other motor, so we changed and put 
i! on ball bearings and I got twenty 
more horsepower. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We must re- 
member this about lubricants too. 
We have to get away from the idea 
that metal will run on metal. When 
you start it by hand it is either on 
metal or—it is on metal, but as soon 
as you have speed and the lubri- 
cant is being pumped there isn’t 
very much more power there by 
roller bearings or ball bearings. 

MR. FOX: I would like to answer 
my friend Tom King so far as I 
could, Thirty odd years ago I made 
some tests and demonstrations for 
the Standard Oil Company in spin- 
hing rooms, and this peculiar fea- 
lure stood out in these tests, that 
in Starting a spinning frame up the 
power Came into the frame and was 


fixed at a certain point, but as the 
temperature of the bolster raised, 
due to the friction on the spindle, 
the power decreased until there 
come a point where the power fell 
and then they maintained a constant 
level, assuming the load was the 
same in the frame. 

Now then, a drop in temperature 
in the room we will say from eighty 
to seventy degrees has got to coun- 
teract what I would call the resi- 
dent temperature in the bearings 
of the bolster, as it takes consider- 
able time for that bolster to drop 
its temperature so that it will go 
back in power consumption. 

I think you will find there will be 
a very small variation in the power. 
This fact stands out very largely 
in the Southern Power Company's 
system, that the early morning, par- 
ticularly Monday morning in put 
into the mills range about 12 per 
cent greater than it does about two 
or three o'clock in the afternoon, 
showing the temperature of the 
machinery has come to a constant 
level and continues that way. That 
is particularly so on Monday morn- 
ing, so the question of temperature 
is one of relative bearing regarding 
the rest of the room, but do not 
overlook the resident temperature 
that is in the bearings after it has 
come up to that point. A sudden 
change I don’t think would make 
much difference but if if was con- 
stant and remained there it might 
show some slight difference, Mr 
King. 

A MEMBER: I would hike to ask 
one question and that is in over- 
loading a motor, having too much 
load on it, more than it is supposed 
fo carry, would that extra heat 
cause it to consume any more power 
than it would with an ordinary 
load? 

MR. FOX: I will put it this way, 
the efficiency is with a full load; 
the motor is then generally at its 
best. If you overload it slightly 
and if the efficiency decreases you 
have three elements: friction, bear- 
ings and air. Now the friction is 
constant for any load, but the coil 
loss which is about one-half the— 
it varies as the seale of the load— 
if yo udouble the load it runs the 
loss in four times, so if you get 
overloaded you can see how it piles 
up and makes the coils get hot. 

A MEMBER: As Mr. Wrigley has 
said, what seems to be the very 
‘arge variations in power bills need 
not be alarming. It has been the 
experience of the Southern Power 
Company in dealing with a great 
muny mills, we know that the 
monthly power bills will vary, and 
that is due to a number of causes, 
as Mr. Wrigley has outlined. 

For instance, a change of one day 
in the billing period will make a 
difference of approximately 4 per 
cent, assuming an average of twen- 
ty-five working days in a month. 
Those periods are kept as near.y 
uniform as possible, but we found 
one true test, we believe, for a com- 
parison, and that is this: We hear 
a great deal of talk around cotton 
mills about the power cost in cents 
per pound. We contend that doesn’t 
mean anything unless the analysis 
is carried further, because the 
Southern Power Company will have 
a rate and some other company will 
have another rate, determined in 
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different ways, we will say, but if 
they figure every month a unit of 
power, kilowatt hours, which does 
not change these certain definite 
amounts of whether unit of power 
basis or pound of product is figured 
and there has been no change in 
the class of goods produced by the 
particular mill in question, there 
ought not to be a big variation in 
your power; and, if there is a big 
variation usually it can be found, 
but too large a variation would in- 
dicate something had gone wrong 
in the mill, or the various sections 
involved, and while we are talking 
about this question of monthly va- 
riation of power bills there is a 
question very closely allied to if 
which I might suggest as a topic 
for discussion in some future meet- 
ing, and that is this: We will take 
two mills in the same class of prod- 
uct, and they will keep records, a 
production record and power record 
and figure up the kilowatt hours 
per pound of goods. 


Now, that is a thing we are called 
upon to explain a good many times 
and if a comparison is made be- 
tween two mills practically the 
same equipment and same hours of 
operation, and the mills are similar 
in a good many respects, and after 
a few adjustments were made in the 
ki'owatt hours per pound of goods 
produced there was still a variation 
of some 8 per cent. We couldn't 
explain that. 

I have here a comparison of eight 
mills making print cloth, an average 
kilowatt hour of a certain figure, 
but you take the average mill, the 
maximum kilowatt hours per pound 
if the power was 10 per cent higher 
than the average, and the mill with 


_the minimum is 9 per cent below 


the average. The spread is practi- 
cally 20 per cent in mills making the 
same class of product, and I think 
we could consider that as a topic 
at some future meeting, and if the 
various master mechanics interested 
kept a check on kilowatt hours on 
certain class of goods, and got to- 
gether and began to analyze and 
see the reason, we would learn 
something worth while, and I think 
that is what we are here for, is to 
get information that will help us. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. 
Lake, that is a good subject. When 
I got up I had somethink like thal 
in mind. I was going to ask if any 
considerable number of master me- 
chanics had kept any check on this 
very proposition to see where they 
stood. 

A great many mills—in a great 
many mills changes are going on in 
the mills, and while of course the 
master mechanic can’t hardly keep 
track of the changes being made, 
yel he can arrange to be advised of 
anything that would affect his pow- 
er, and that is a good subject, and 
a good suggestion on your part. I 
think it would be a good idea for 
each one of us to begin to keep 
statistics along that line, if we are 
not already going so, and we will 
compare notes at later meetings. 

MR. FOX: Mr. Chairman, how 
many of these boys really believe 
that they have any variation in 
their power bills? You brought the 
subject up for discussion and I 
presume there is a feeling. The 
Power Company can't explain 
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everything, but they can say this to 
you, that they are absolutely square 
in this matter. You know there is 
a funny thing about this. Some vo! 
you run your mill on four weeks; 
that is the official calculation; seme 
of you run it on a calendar mouth, 
but the Power Company tries to ec! 
an equal number of days all through 
the year. The Southern Power 
Company will run twenty-five ani 
twenty-six days, but we don’t know 
where to place the twenty-sixtu 
day. We cant put in ‘February, 
because you are all looking for low 
power bills during the month of 
February, and heretofore we have 
been placing it in the month of De- 
cember or March. | am going to 
change that, however, and put it in 
the month of August when you are 
loafing, but that one day has caused 
us tremendous amount of trouble. 

For instance, in the month ol 
March, 1927, when I say to you the 
cotton mill. consumption of kilo- 
watt hours was the greatest in the 
history of the Power Company, |! 
would also say the cotton consump- 
tion was the greatest in the history 
of the mills. There is a direct rela- 
Lion between the kilowatt hour and 
the pound of product. You cant get 
away from it. There is a direct re- 
lation, 

Now then, we have tried to work 
oul an even number of days in our 
reading every month, but you know 
some months there are five Satur- 
days and some only have four and it 
is a rather difficu.t thing to work 
out an even schedule to read me- 
ters; and, then with all due respect 
to the managemen’, I think they 
sometimes call you boys in and 
raise the dickens over the power 
bill being so much higher this 
month than it ought to be, when 
most of it is due to changed condi- 
tions inside the mill, or you may 
overlook the fact you have a twen- 
ty-five or twenty-six day reading 
on that bill, instead of twenty-four 
or twenty-five, whatever it happens 
to be. 

There has to be an intelligent an- 
alysis, first number of days reading 
that the bill represents; second-y, 
what changes, if any; what has been 
the production and a lot of you 
know we sometimes shut down on 
the pickers, or sometimes the card- 
ing room is shut down part of the 
week, but the weave room runs 
right up to the last minutes, be- 
cause that is the ultimate produc- 
tion, or the twisting room, that is 
the ulfimate production. So, it is 
difficult. If any of you have any 
yeal thought in your mind about this 
matter for goodness sake | let's 
thrash it out right now, for I tell 
you we are an honest crowd and we 
are trying to give you the best ser- 
vice that can be rendered, so if any 
of you have anything on your chest 
let’s get at it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All right, gen- 
tlemen, Let’s unload on him. 

MR. KING: I think you better let 
him step outside. (Laughter.) The 
Laneaster Cotton Mills use some 
power, and we generate some our- 
selves. Sometimes we use quite a 
bit and sometimes we don’t use but 
very little. 

We have our meter on our line 
and they also have theirs. Our me- 
lers are all in series with their me- 
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fers and they have their man check 
their meters and we get somebody, 
some responsible party, to check our 
meters, so we think we are pretty 


well checked up, from the stand- 
point of the meter running cor- 
rectly. 

MR. FOX: Do they run _ fairly 


close, Mr. King? 

MR. KING: We haven't had any 
trouble. We haven't seen cause to 
make any complaint about the me- 
ters; and another thing about that 
variation in power,we have been 
keeping recotfds for several years, 
daily records, and quite often hour .y 
records of our power consumption, 
and we have come to the conclusion 
that there is no variation within the 
electrical current. If there is a 
variation in consumption, there ts a 
variation in something on the line. 

I think it is all bosh as to varia- 
(ion; unless you vary it, il is not 
ing to vary. Our operating engineer 
could anticipate what his load is 
going to be, if you tell him what the 
lemperature is going to be in the 
room tomorrow, provided all the ma- 
chinery went on, and we have 
meters on every department, show- 
ing whether they are all on or off. 
It seems-to be entirely constant i 
your conditions are constant in the 
mill. We haven. found any varia- 
tion on auy cause we couldn't locate 
from all the records, and we have 
gone into the record keeping fairly 
well. 

Mr. Fox over there knows he is 
my enemy (laughter); I have always 
been fighting him, and | have always 
tried te catch him. (Laughter). 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other queés- 
tions, gentlemen’? If not we will 
pass on to the nex! subject. I beg 
your pardon, | was about to omit 
something which should be very in- 
teresting. George Wrigley is going 
to give a practical demonstration o! 
resuscitation, and | am sure we all 
should be highly interested in that, 
if we are not. We have accidents 
around the plant and it is very nice 
to know how to handle those acci- 
dents, and Mr. Wrigley is going to 
show us how to resuscitate. © Mr. 
Wrigley. 


MR. WRIGLEY: Nearly every 
year somebody is “bumped off” 
around the mill in some piace, 


either falling into the reservoir and 
getling drowned, or getting electro- 
cuted in the electrical shop, or get- 
ling gassed, and this method of re- 
suscitation applies to all three 
causes. They are all the same things. 
1 want to emphasize that. We might 
say the “juice” is simply removed 
irom the line—ilt isn’t stopped. A 
man can get knocked oul and his 
“motor” stops, we'll say, bul ‘vou can 
get it started again, and he will go 
on as good as ever, but you leave 
hime alone and he is going to stay 
dead. 

I want to emphasize prompt ac- 
lion, Get on him immediately. If 
you have to send for a doctor, and 
we always want a doctor as soon as 
possible, send somebody else, but 
put the best man you have on that 
boy and get to working on him; the 
second thought is, get your tech- 
nique perfected as soon as you can, 
and the third thought is to keep it 
up, and believe that he is alive and 
keep that belief in your head and 
keep on working. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. 


This machine, like our Spinning 


Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 


We 


build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. 


There are many 


distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 
a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Only clean wool 


should 


AYS the American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
in a recent article. 


For, as is further pointed out, extraneous dirt adher- 
ing to fibres affects the dye shades. And traces of 
soap, suint, or free alkali, remaining in the stock, 
form gummy deposits which are carried along 
through subsequent dyeing operations. 


To clean wool thoroughly your best assurance lies 
in using OAKITEmethods. For, with OAKITE as an 
assist in scouring and washing operations every last 
trace of oil, dirt, soap and similar substance is re- 
moved. Bright, even dyeing is a certainty. 


Our booklet ‘‘Wet Finisuinc Textites’’ tells how 
these and other operations such as kier-boiling, 


bleaching and soaping are improved through the aid 
of OAKITE methods. Send for a copy. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED§ONLY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, 
Ala., *“Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, 
*Dayton, Decatur, HL, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Brie, Flint, 
Mich., Fresno, Cal, *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapo- 
lis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, 

*New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., *Philadel- 
phia, *Pittsburg, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., 
Providence, Reading, *Rochester. Rockford, 

Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 


Louis, South Bend, Ind., Sycracuse, 
*Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., Williams- 


port, Pa., Worcester. 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials on Methods 


Sometimes we bring these boys out 
after three or four or five hours 
work, so don’t be disheartened if he 
don't come back immediately. 

We are going to put on a demon- 
stration out here where you can see 
this thing demonstrated, and I hope 
you will take it back with you. They 
are teaching the boy scout and the 
Red Cross, and I hope we are putting 
over some old stuff you have seen 
before. 

(At this time the practical demon- 
stration was made by Mr. Wrigley, 
and two young men.) 

MR, FOX: One of our men stated 
some years ago he was working in 
a general electrical shop and they 
worked on a boy for six hours and 
brought him back. 

A MEMBER: I would like to say 
we furnish these resuscitation 
charts at about five cents a piece, 
and I think it would be a good idea 
if all your men had them in your de- 
partments—one of these charts in a 
frame with glass over it so it would- 
n't get dirty. 

I would like to state a doctor is 
the last man in the world to send 
for, when a man is electrocuted 
until you bring him to, because the 
physician, the first thing they do is 
to look at him and pronounce him 
dead. They are all right after a man 
is brought to, but never take a 
doctor’s word for it; they always 
pronounce him dead in ten or fifteen 
minutes, and you can count on 
bringing them back in four or five 
hours. 

A MEMBER: I just saw one an- 
swer to that. A man was electro- 
cuted, and there was a man from the 
General Electric Company putting in 
some transformers over there, and 
when he first got to him he had them 
fo open up his clothing here (indi- 
cating the chest) and I imagine for 
something like an hour or more he 
walked back and forth in front in 
front of him and threw buckets of 
water on him, and I didn’t know 
whether that was a good thing to do 
or not, but that’s what he did. 

A MEMBER: 

THE MEMBER: Yes, sir. 

THE OHAIRMAN: I understand 
Mr. Black, sueprintendent of the 
Beaumont Mills at Spartanburg has 
something to say on this big ques- 
Lion, 

MR. BLACK: Mr. Chairman, I 
didn't intend to have anything to 
say, I just asked Mr. Fox here if he 
thought these gentlemen would ap- 
preciate a few points on the varia- 
tion in power bills, from the other 
side, of the machine shop or power 
man. 

You know Mr. Post, those of us 
who used to read his advertise- 
ments, he always wound up by say- 
ing, “There's a reason,” and there is 
a reason for the variation in power, 
but it is not often that the master 
mechanic can find these reasons, and 
a few pointers on that will probably 
be timely, but when you have your 
power bill vary and you begin to 
look about you generally find some 
reason for it. 

We will take for instance, down 
in the picker room there are times 
when we as superintendent and 
overseers change our number. It is 
necessary to make a heavier lap 
probably in the picker room, and a 
heavier lap feeding through the 
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picker will consume more power, 
though it may be small. A heavier 
lap on a card will pull heavier, and 
will consume more power. If the 
boss carder sees he is getting a littite 
low on production, oftentimes he 
go and speed up his doffer. For in- 
stance if he is making eleven revo- 
lutions to a minute, he will speed it 
up to twelve and sometimes four- 
teen. We all know the increase in 
speed consumes more power and 
that is true throughout the plant. 
You take for instance, in the spin- 
ning room, there are few of us think 
about what the increase in the 
weight of a traveler on a spinner 
would amount to im power. Mr. 
Wrigley could tell us more about 
(hat probably than anybody I know 
of, but when we often change tray- 
elers, and especially when the 
weight of one traveler is multiplied 
hy fifty or seventy-five thousand 
spindles, at a high rate of speed as 
it travels will effect the power bill. 
There are some mills, and I be- 
lieve most of the mills in this day 
and time are constantly changing, It. 
is surprising to know the difference 
in power consumption in the width 
of cloth. If you change from a 
thirty to thirty-six inch fabric, you 
have put more strain on your har- 
ness, and they are not inspected and 
looked over and retimed because of 
the additional strain brought about 
by the width: and then sometimes 
we change from a 64x60 to an 


eighty square, and it takes more 
power to run that etrghty square 


than it does the 64x60, and there is 
always a reason, gentlemen, when 
your power bills vary, and if you be- 
gin to look around you will find the 
reason. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next sub- 
ject on our program is the “Care and 
Maintenance of Steam Power 
Plants,” by David J. Kerr, general 
operating superintendent of the 
Champion Fibre Company of Cant- 
on, N. (applause) 

MR. KERR: Mr. Chairman, and In 

Mr. Kerr Speaks. 

In considering the question of the 
care and maintenance of a steam 
power plant, we should first fix in 
our minds that all questions of care 
and maintenance resolve themselves 
into dollars and cents, that is, al! 
questions except safety of life and 
limb. The practical safety of the 
operalives should always be pre- 
requisite to operation. With these 
thoughts tixed in mind we can al- 
ways find a wise solution for the 
various questions of care and main- 
Lenance. 

The medium sized steam power 
plant of industry is the one that de- 
serves our most careful considera- 
Lion. 

The very small plant, if it does sin, 
can only sin in a very small way. 

The very large plant, that has 
most likely had the very best techni- 
nal skill applied to it’s design, is hav- 
ing the same grade of skill applied 
to it’s operation and frequently in 
fact itself represents the business of 
the enterprise. 

Through the lengtn and breadth of 
our land there are thousands of 
business enterprises using steam 
power plants, burning from one 
hundred to one thousands tons or 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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This ltaboratory test is typical 
of the many exacting experi- 
ments which our engineers con- 
juct to maintain the high 
standard of U S products. 


When we make a statement 
regarding U S Bobbins, Shut- 
tles, or Spools, you can be sure 
that what we say is proven by 
tests and backed by the entire 
resources of this organization. 


Main Office: 
Providence, R. L. 


Branch Offices: 

High Point, N. C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Who Said 
These Spools 
Can’t Stand 
A 1000 pound Pull? 


When we recently published an advertisement stating that half-a- 
ton pull won't budge the heads of U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Warper Spools, many mill men who had never used these spools 
remarked, 
“That’s what they all say. Every manufacturer claims 
his spool is the best.”’ 


To furnish you with unbiased proof of the superior strength of 
U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Warper Spools, we are printing this 
actual photograph of a standard U S 4” x 6” Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Warper Spool being tested in the laboratory of Brown University. 
These spools withstand a strain of 1200 to 1400 pounds before 
letting go. This is 200 to 400 pounds above the breaking point of 
all other constructions similarly tested. Surely this is convincing 
proof that our claims for the strength of U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Warper Spools are backed by the spools themselves. 


This tremendous holding power has been a feature of U S Fibre 
Head Warper Spools for over ten years, and is the result of an 
improved method of locking the heads to the barrel. A tenon on the 
barrel extends through the head of the spool. A tapered Dogwood 
Bushing is driven into the hollow end, forving the tenon outward and 
locking into projections cut on the fibre heads (a special feature of 
the U S Spool). The wedge is bone-dry when pressed in and soon 
absorbs moisture to the normal content of wood and expands, mak- 
ing the joint between the head and barrel more solid than one-piece 
construction. 

Consider the advantages of using spools with heads that will not 
warp in regular mill usage, come off or apart, crack or sliver. U S 
Vulcanized Fibre Head Warper Spools are so guaranteed in construc- 
tion and are further guaranteed to give long service and satisfaction. 
These advantages coupled with the U S guarantee make U S Vul- 
canized Fibre Head Warper Spools a good investment even for the 
mill which buys strictly on price. 


You want spools like these. Why not order yours today? 
WRITE, PHONE, OR WIRE 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles: Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Lint Yield Per Acre 


N a report issued last .week the 

government showed that 48,730,000 
acres were planted in cotton and 
47,087,000 were picked. 

They also showed that on the 
basis of the acres picked the crop 
of 17,911,000 bales last year was 
equivalent to 181.9 pounds of lint per 
acre 

As each 500-pound bale contains 
on the average 477 pounds of lint 
cotton and 23 pounds of bagging and 
ties, this shows that the average 
yield per acre last year was 381 
bales. 


We again assert that the safest 
way. of forming an opinion of the 
size of a cotton crop is to consider 
the number of acres multiplied by 
the yield per acre. 

Statistics of recent years give us 
the following information: 


Pounds 

Lint Yield Yield 

Per Acre Per Acre 

Harvested in Bales 
1917 154 32 
1918 150 i 
1919 161 34 
1920 178 
1921 124 26 
1922. 141 30 
1923 131 | 
1924 157 
1925 167 oD 
1926 182 38 


Based upon the records of the 
past ten years, it is safe to assume 
that the average yield per acre this 
year will be somewhere between .26 
and .38 of a bale per acre. 

There is no reason to expect the 
record low yieid of .26 nor is there 
any sound reason to expect the high 
yield of 38 bales per acre. 

With less fertilizer, more boll 


weevils and the uncertainty of se- 
curing the fine weather of last year, 
there is little reason to expect the 
same large yield per acre. 

We believe that it is reasonable 
to assume that the average yield per 
acre will be somewhere between .30 
and .35 of a bale per acre. 

Prior to the flood, most private 
estimates indicated a reduction in 
acreage of from 10 to 13 per cent 
and that has of course been in- 
creased by the area flooded. 

The Fairchild Analytical Bureau 
estimate total cotton acreage under 
water 3,324,944 acres, production of 
which in 1925 was 2,245,294 bales 
and in 1926 was 2,066,913 bales. 

The yields per acre as cited above 
were based upon acreage harvested, 
which in 1926 was 47,087,000. 

If 10 per cent less acreage is 
picked in 1927 the number will be 
42,378,000. 


With 42,378,000 acres 


Bales 
30 bales per acre means 12,713,000 
33 13,984,000 


If the reduction proves to be 11, 
12 or 13 or more per cent the figures 
given above will shrink accordingly. 

To believe in a crop in excess of 
15,000,000 bales we must believe that 
in spite of the 3,324,000 acres under 
water, as shown by Fairchild, which 
by itself represents 7 per cent of 
the cotton acreage harvested last 


year the total reduction will not 
equal 10 per cent. 
We must also assume that in 


spite of the reduction in fertilizer 
and the unfavorable weather that 
has already prevailed in Texas the 
yield per acre will be in excess of 
35 bales per acre, which figure is 


considerably in excess of the aver- 
age production per acre in recent 
years. 


Just to show the possibilities we 
cite the fact that a 13 per cent re- 
duction and a yield of .30 bales per 
acre would mean a crop of only 
slightly more than 12,000,000 bales, 
which would mean 25-cent cotton. 


We do not wish to be an alarmist 
and we are not urging any one to 
buy cotton, but too many mill men 
are sleeping soundly in the belief of 
an over supply of cotton, and we 
want. to arouse them sufficiently to 
cause a sane study of the situation. 

If we were asked to give our idea 
of the probable size of the 1927 cot- 
ton crop, we would say between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales, with 
chances in favor of the lower figure. 


Wolf Blood 


EN who have traveled in Russia 

and in other countries infected 
with timber wolves state that the 
wolves will travel with a vehicle 
for a long distance, apparently in 
admiration, always keeping just out 
of the range of guns, but the minute 
a horse becomes disabled or the 
passengers become injured or sick, 
the wolves seem by instinct to know 
that fact and quickly close in upon 
them and attack. 


Three prominent mill men in the 
South have recently met with finan- 
cial disaster and the cries of the 
wolves can be heard as they close 
in upon them. 


While those who met with mis- 
fortune were prosperous or were 
thought to be prosperous, men 
praised them and sought their busi- 
ness, but now that they are wound- 
ed many of the same men, having 
the instincts of the cowardly wolves, 
have turned upon them and are cir- 
culating reports, many of which are 
manufactured by the human wolves, 
as a means of better tearing and 
rending. 


When men get into financial 
straits they sometimes become des- 
perate and take chances and do 
things that they would not have 
done under ordinary circumstances, 
and the slightest irregularity is 
seized upon and exaggerated by 
those who, with the wolf instinct, 
are ravenous for the attack. 

Some scientist has said that every 
man and woman resembles some 


type of animal and has some of its 
characteristics. 


In periods like this it appears to 


us that the blood of the cowardly 
timber wolf runs in many veins. 


Contest Articles Omitted 


T was necessary this week to omit 

publication of the articles con- 
tributed to the contest, “The Fine 
Points of Carding.” This was due 
to lack of space because of the 
length of the detailed report cover- 
ing the meeting last week of the 
Master Mechanics. 


Publication of the contest articles 
will be resumed next week. The 
contest is attracting a great deal of 
attention and a number of very ex- 
cellent contributions have already 
been published. 


Thursday, May 26, 1927. 
The Master Mechanics 


HE youngest division of the 

Southern Textile Association, 
that embracing the master mechan- 
ics, held its first regular meeting in 
Greenville last week. This division 
had previously met once, a meeting 
largely devoted to organizaton pur- 
poses. 


The meeting in Greenville was 
entirely successful in every respect. 
It is apparent that the newest divi- 
sion of-the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation has fallen into capable 
hands. The work of H. H. Lller, 
chairman, and G. T. King, vice- 
chairman, in getting the Master 
Mechanics Division on‘a working 
basis within so short a time is par- 
ticularly commendable. 


The division is not only fortunate 
in having splendid leadership, but 
in having a membership that is 
quick to appreciate the principles 
that underlie the work that is being 
carried out through the sectional 
meetings of the Association. The 
members have not only shown a 
desire to increase their own knowl- 
edge of their business, but to share 
with others the knowledge that they 
already have. 


During the period which the 
Southern textile industry has grown 
so rapidly, very little has. been 
heard of the master mechanics. The 
work of the men who make “the 
wheels go ‘round” is no less import- 
ant than that of the men in charge 
of the other departments of the 
mill. Unless this work is handled 
efficiently, the whole scheme of mill 


operations is badly handicapped. 


They Call Him “Lucky” 


YOUNG American flyer has writ- 
ten across the skies a new chap- 
ter in the history of the world. 


Charles Lindbergh, landing his 
plane in Paris after his lone flight 
from New York across the seas, 
thrilled the world as few have ever 
done. He flew to heights of hero- 
ism that have seldom if ever been 
known to man, To him belongs all 
of the honor and glory that the 
world. can give as a tribute to a 
quality of courage that captured the 


imagination of all the people every- 
where. 


They call 


him lucky — “Lucky 
Lindbergh.” But he needed more 
than luck to carry him safely 
through a 3,600-mile race with 
death. And he had more than luck. 
Courage and self-reliance, determi- 
nation and skill were some of the 


elements that made his “luck.” 


Lindberg’s job was to fly across 
the seas. He approached his job 
with perfect confidence in his own 
ability, determination to carry 
through and the knowledge that he 
must depend entirely upon his own 
efforts. There was no one to help 
him. 


Few of us will ever attempt any- 
thing that will begin to compare 
with the spectacular achievement of 
young Lindbergh. But those of us 


who tackle our daily jobs with the 
same sort of spirit, they'll call us 
“lucky” too. 
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Personal News 


Aubrey Robertson has accepted a 
position in the weave room at the 
Rhode Island Mills, Spral, N. C. 


R. P. Grogan has resigned his po- 
sition in the cloth room at the 
Rhode Island Mills, Spray, N. C. 


J. B. Bell has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of the New-England 
Southern Mills No. 4, Pelzer, 5S. C. 


A. C. Finley, formerly of North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., is now located at 
Eatonton, Ga. 


J. J. Nelson has been promoted 
from night superintendent to day 
superintendent of the Echota Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


C. M. Jones has become assistant 
superintendent of the Echota Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga., having charge 
of night operations. 


J. D. Bailey, of the Draper Cor- 
poration, is starting up 350 new 
looms at the Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, 
N. C, 


J. €. Boyce has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving Nos. 1, 2 and 3 at the New 
England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 8.C. 


T. C. Snipes has been transferred 
from overseer of weaving Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, to overseer weaving No. 4 at 
the New England-Southern Mills, 
Pelzer, 8S. C. 


J. J. Caldwell has resigned as 
overseer of No. 4 weaving at the 
New England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 
S. C. and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Graniteville Manufactur- 
ing Company, Warrenville, 5S. C. 


H. F. Jones, president of the 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., 
has also taken over the manage- 
ment of the Shelbyville Cotton Mills, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., and the Columbia 
Cotton. Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


C. W. MeNealey, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Cotton Products Com- 
pany, Natchez, Miss., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
the Columbia Cotton Mills, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., and the Shelbyville Cot- 
ton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, sailed Thurs- 
day from New York for a six weeks’ 
trip to Europe. He will attend the 
Rotary Convention in Ostend, Bel- 
gium, and later visit England and 
France. | 


Oscar Dunn has resigned his posi- 
tion with the New England-South- 
ern Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and is now 
with the Sargent Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


A. T, Greene has been promoted 
to assistant treasurer of the Dray- 
ton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


CR. T. Grant, Southern representa- 

tive of the United Chemical Prod- 
ucts Company, is reported quite ill 
at his home in Myers Park, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Grant has been un- 
well for some time and is reported 
quite ill this week. 


E. V. Steading, formerly of Tar- 
boro, N. C., has accepted a position 
with the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 


James H. Webb. 


Hillsboro, N. .€—After an illness 
which extended over a period of 
several months, James H. Webb, 
treasurer of the Eno Mills and long 
active in the textile business and 
prominent in Masonic circles of the 
State, died at a hospital in Durham. 
His death was not unexpected, for 
during the past several days his 
condition was regarded as being 
most critical. 

Mr. Webb was born in Hillsboro 
in 1868 and lived for the past 30 
years in that community, receiving 
his education in the old Nash and 
Pollock Seminary, which played an 
important part in the early educa- 
tional history of the State. He be- 
gan his cotton mill career when a 
boy and worked his way up until af 
the time of his death he was one of 
the leading textile men of the 
South, and held the office of vice- 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturing Company. 

In Masonic circles he held the 
highest office in the grand lodge. 
During his term as grand master he 
played an active part in the work 
of the Oxford Masonic Orphanage. 


Spindle Activity 


Washington.—Cotton spindle ac- 
tivity in April was at the rate of 
105.8 per cent capacity on a single 
shift basis, which is a decrease as 
compared with March and February, 
buf an increase over January, De- 
cember, and November and a sub- 
stantial increase as compared with 
April of last year, figures announced 
by the Census Bureau show. 

According to the preliminary fig- 
ures, 36,943,340 cotton spinning spin- 
dies were in place in the United 
States on April 30, 1927, of which 
32,892,442 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 32,919,288 for March, 32,872,102 
for February, 32,633,550 for January, 
32,496,250 for December, 32,586,770 
for November and 32,890,504 for 
April, 1926. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was  8,804,518,361. During 
April the normal time for operation 
was 25 2-3 days (allowance being 
made for the observance of Patriot's 
day in some localities) compared 
with 27 for March, 23 2-3 for Feb- 
ruary, 25% for January, 26 for De- 
cember and 25% for November. 
Based on an activity of 7.78 hours 
per day the average number of spin- 
dies operated during April was 39,- 
070,417 or at 105.8 per cent per cap- 
ita on a single shift basis. This 
percentage compares with 109.7 for 
March, 106.8 for February, 102.3 for 
January, 100.3 for December, 101.2 
for November, and 98.2 for April, 
1926. The average number of active 
spindle hours per spindle in place 
for the month was 238. 
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PROGRESSION 


The Link Between 
Amalie Textile Specialties 


and 


Sonneborn 
Technical Service 


by a period of ten years, and particularly 
during the past five, radical changes and 


improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect. It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 


Result!—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal. Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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Lint Yield Per Acre 


N a report issued last week the 

government showed that 48,730,000 
acres were planted in cotton and 
47,087,000 were picked. 

They also showed that on the 
basis of the acres picked the crop 
of 17,911,000 bales last year was 
equivalent to 181.9 pounds of lint per 
acre 

As each 500-pound bale contains 
on the average 477 pounds of lint 
cotton and 23 pounds of bagging and 
ties, this shows that the average 
yield per acre last year was 381 
bales. 

We again assert that the safest 
way of forming an opinion of the 
size of a cotton crop is to consider 
the number of acres multiphed by 
the yield per acre. 

Statistics of recent years give us 
the following information: 


Pounds 

Lint Yield Yield 

Per Acre Per Acre 

Harvested in Bales 
1917 | 154 32 
1918... x 486 wl 
1919 161 34 
1920 178 
1924 124 26 
1922. 444 30 
1923 | 131 27 
1924 157 
19?5 167 35 
1926 182 38 


Based upon the records of the 
past ten years, it is safe to assume 
that the average yield per acre this 
year will be somewhere between .26 
and .38 of a bale per acre. 

There is no reason to expect the 
record low yieid of .26 nor is there 
any sound reason to expect the high 
yield of .38 bales per acre. 

With less fertilizer, more boll 


weevils and the uncertainty of se- 
curing the fine weather of last year, 
there is little reason to expect the 
same large yield per acre. 

We believe that it is reasonable 
to assume that the average yield per 
acre will be somewhere between .30 
and .35 of a bale per acre. 

Prior to the flood, most private 
estimates indicated a reduction in 
acreage of from 10 to 13 per cent 
and that has of course been in- 
creased by the area flooded. 


The Fairchild Analytical Bureau 
estimate total cotton acreage under 
water 3,324,944 acres, production of 
which in 1925 was 2,245,294 bales 
and in 1926 was 2,066,913 bales. 

The yields per acre as cited above 
were based upon acreage harvested, 
which in 1926 was 47,087,000. 

If 10 per cent ‘less acreage is 
picked in 1927 the number will be 
42,378,000. 


With 42,378,000 acres 


Bales 
30 bales per acre means 12,713,000 
13,561,000 
35 14,832,000 


If the reduction proves to be 11, 
12 or 13 or more per cent the figures 
given above will shrink accordingly. 

To believe in a crop in excess of 
15,000,000 bales we must believe that 
in spite of the 3,324,000 acres under 
water, as shown by Fairchild, which 
by itself represents 7 per cent of 
the cotton acreage harvested last 


year the total reduction will not 
equal 10 per cent. 
We must also assume that in 


spite of the reduction in fertilizer 
and the unfavorable weather that 
has already prevailed in Texas the 
yield per acre will be in excess of 
35 bales per acre, which figure is 


considerably in excess of the aver- 
age production per acre in recent 
years. 


Just to show the possibilities we 
cite the fact that a 13 per cent re- 
duction and a yield of .30 bales per 
acre would mean a crop of only 
slightly more than 12,000,000 bales, 
which would mean 25-cent cotton. 


We do not wish to be an alarmist 
and we are not urging any one to 
buy cotton, but too many mill men 
are sleeping soundly in the belief of 
an over supply of cotton, and we 
want to arouse them sufficiently to 
cause a sane study of the situation. 

If we were asked to give our idea 
of the probable size of the 1927 cot- 
ton crop, we would say between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales, with 
chances in favor of the lower figure. 


Wolf Blood 


EN who have traveled in Russia 

and in other countries infected 
with timber wolves state that the 
wolves will travel with a vehicle 
for a long distance, apparently in 
admiration, always keeping just out 
of the range of guns, but the minute 
a horse becomes disabled or the 
passengers become injured or sick, 
the wolves seem by instinct to know 
that fact and quickly close in upon 
them and attack. 


Three prominent mill men in the 
South have recently met with finan- 
cial disaster and the cries of the 
wolves can be heard as they close 
in upon them. 


While those who met with mis- 
fortune were prosperous or were 
thought to be prosperous, men 
praised them and sought their busi- 
ness, but now that they are wound- 
ed many of the same men, having 
the instincts of the cowardly wolves, 
have turned upon them and are cir- 
culating reports, many of which are 
manufactured by the human wolves, 
as a means of better tearing and 
rending, 


When men get into financial 
straits they sometimes become des- 
perate and take chances and do 
things that they would not have 
done under ordinary circumstances, 
and the slightest irregularity is 
seized upon and exaggerated by 
those who, with the wolf instinct, 
are ravenous for the attack. 

Some scientist has said that every 
man and woman resembles some 
type of animal and has some of its 
characteristics. 


In periods like this it appears to 


us that the blood of the cowardly 
timber wolf runs in many veins. 


Contest Articles Omitted 


T was necessary this week to omit 

publication of the articles con- 
tributed to the contest, “The Fine 
Points of Carding.” This was due 
to lack of space because of the 
length of the detailed report cover- 
ing the meeting last week of the 
Master Mechanics. 


Publication of the contest articles 
will be resumed next week. The 
contest is attracting a great deal of 
attention and a number of very ex- 
cellent contributions have already 
been published. 


Thursday, May 26, 1927. 
The Master Mechanics 


HE youngest division of the 
Southern Textile Association, 


that embracing the master mechan- 
ics, held its first regular meeting in 
Greenville last week. This division 
had previously met once, a meeting 
largely devoted to organizaton pur- 
poses. 


The meeting in Greenville was 
entirely successful in every respect. 
It is apparent that the newest divi- 
sion of-the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation has fallen into capable 
hands. The work of H. H. Iler, 
chairman, and G. T. King, vice- 
chairman, in getting the Master 
Mechanics Division working 
basis within so short a time is par- 
ticularly commendable. 


The division is not only fortunate 
in having splendid leadership, but 
in having a membership that is 
quick to appreciate the principles 
that underlie the work that is being 
carried out through the sectional 
meetings of the Association. The 
members have not only shown a 
desire to increase their own knowl- 
edge of their business, but to share 
with others the knowledge that they 
already have. 


During the period which the 
Southern textile industry has grown 
so rapidly, very little has been 
heard of the master mechanics. The 
work of the men who make “the 
wheels go ‘round” is no less import- 
ant than that of the men in charge 
of the other departments of the 
mill. Unless this work is handled 
efficiently, the whole scheme of mill 
operations is badly handicapped. 


They Call Him “Lucky” 


YOUNG American flyer has writ- 
ten across the skies a new chap- 
ter in the history of the world. 


Charles Lindbergh, landing his 
plane in Paris after his lone flight 
from New York across the seas, 
thrilled the world as few have ever 
done. He flew to heights of hero- 
ism that have seldom if ever been 
known to man. To him belongs all 
of the honor and glory that the 
world can give as a tribute to a 
quality of courage that captured the 
imagination of all the people every- 
where. 


They call him lucky — “Lucky 
Lindbergh.” But he needed more 
than luck to carry him safely 
through a 3,600-mile race with 
death. And he had more than luck. 
Courage and self-reliance, determi- 
nation and skill were some of the 
elements that made his “luck.” 


Lindberg’s job was to fly across 
the seas. He approached his job 
with perfect confidence in his own 
ability, determination to carry 
through and the knowledge that he 
must depend entirely upon his own 
efforts. There was no one to help 
him. 


Few of us will ever attempt any- 
thing that will begin to compare 
with the spectacular achievement of 
young Lindbergh. But those of us 


who tackle our daily jobs with the 


same sort of spirit, they'll call us 
“lucky” too. 
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Personal News 


Aubrey Robertson has accepted a 
position in the weave room at the 
Rhode Island Mills, Spral, N. GC. 


R. P. Grogan has resigned his po- 
sition in the cloth room at the 
Rhode Island Mills, Spray, N. ©. 


J. B. Bell has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of the New-England 
Southern Mills No. 4, Pelzer, 5. C. 


A. GC. Finley, formerly of North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., is now located at 
Eatonton, Ga. 


J. J. Nelson has been promoted 
from night superintendent to day 
superintendent of the Echota Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


Cc. M. Jones has become assistant 
superintendent of the Echota Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga., having charge 
of night operations. 


J. D. Bailey, of the Draper Cor- 
poration, is starting up 350 new 
looms at the Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, 
N. C 


J. C. Boyce has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving Nos. 1, 2 and 3 at the New 
England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, S.C. 


T. C. Snipes has been transferred 
from overseer of weaving Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, to overseer weaving No. 4 at 
the New England-Southern Mills, 
Pelzer, 8. C. 


J. J. Caldwell has resigned as 
overseer of No. 4 weaving at the 
New England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 
5S. ¢., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Graniteville Manufactur- 
ing Company, Warrenville, 8. C. 


H. F. Jones, president of the 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., 
has also taken over the manage- 
ment of the Shelbyville Cotton Mills, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., and the Columbia 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


C. W. MeNealey, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Cotton Products Com- 
pany, Natchez, Miss., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
the Columbia Cotton Mills, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., and the Shelbyville Cot- 
ton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, sailed Thurs- 
day from New York for a six weeks’ 
trip to Europe. He will attend the 
Rotary Convention in Ostend, Bel- 
gium, and later visit England and 
France. 


Oscar Dunn has resigned his posi- 
tion with the New England-South- 
ern Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and is now 
with the Sargent Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


A. T, Greene has been promoted 
to assistant treasurer of the Dray- 
ton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


R. T, Grant, Southern representa- 

live of the United Chemical Prod- 
ucts Company, is reported quite ill 
at his home in Myers Park, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Grant has been un- 
well for some time and is reported 
quite ill this week. 


E. V. Steading, formerly of Tar- 
boro, N. C., has accepted a position 
with the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 


James H. Webb. 


Hillsboro, N. C.—After an illness 
which extended over a period of 
several months, James H. Webb, 
treasurer of the Eno Mills and long 
active in the textile business and 
prominent in Masonic circles of the 
State, died at a hospital in Durham. 
His death was not unexpected, for 
during the past several days his 
condition was regarded as being 
most critical. 

Mr. Webb was born in Hillsboro 
in 1868 and lived for the past 30 
years in that community, receiving 
his education in the old Nash and 
Pollock Seminary, which played an 
important part in the early educa- 
tional history of the State. He be- 
gan his cotton mill career when a 
boy and worked his way up until at 
the time of his death he was one of 
the leading textile men of the 
South, and held the office of vice- 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturing Company. 

In Masonic circles he held the 
highest office in the grand lodge. 
During his term as grand master he 
played an active part in the work 
of the Oxford Masonic Orphanage. 


Spindle Activity 

Washington.—Cotton spindle ac- 
tivity in April was at the rate of 
105.8 per cent capacity on a single 
shift basis, which is a decrease as 
compared with March and February, 
but an increase over January, De- 
cember, and November and a sub- 
stantial increase as compared with 
April of last year, figures announced 
by the Census Bureau show. 

According to the preliminary fig- 
ures, 36,943,340 cotton spinning spin- 
dies were in place in the United 
States on April 30, 1927, of which 
32,892,442 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 32,919,288 for March, 32,872,102 
for February, 32,633,550 for January, 
32,496,250 for December, 32,586,770 
for November and 32,890,504 for 
April, 1926. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 8,804,518,361. During 
April the normal time for operation 
was 25 2-3 days (allowance being 
made for the observance of Patriot's 
day in some localities) compared 
with 27 for March, 23 2-3 for Feb- 
ruary, 25% for January, 26 for De- 
cember and 25% for November. 
Based on an activity of 7.78 hours 
per day the average number of spin- 
dies operated during April was 39,- 
070,417 or at 105.8 per cent per cap- 
ita on a single shift basis. This 
percentage compares with 109.7 for 
March, 106.8 for February, 102.3 for 
January, 100.3 for December, 101.2 
for November, and 98.2 for April, 
1926. The average number of active 
spindle hours per spindle in place 
for the month was 238. 
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ie a period of ten years, and particularly 
during the past five, radical changes and 


improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect. It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 


Result!—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal, Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists fer the Textile Industry 
Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Chester, S. C.—The Aragon-Bald- 
win Gotton Mills have tet contract 
to the Predmont Contracting Uom- 
pany for repairs to the warehouses. 


Houston, Tex.—The Houston Hos- 
iery Mills, which recently increased 
their capital stock, will install 15 
additional knitting machines. 

Salisbury, ‘N. C.—Good progress is 
being made to the addition at the 
Kestler Manufacturing Company. 
The work includes the building of 
a new picker house and bale opener 
room. Geo. C. Bell, Charlotte, is the 
engineer. 

Scotisboro, Ala.— The Bungalow 
Rug Company has almost completed 
construction of a two-story mill 
building, will install knitting ma- 
chines on one floor and looms on 
the second floor. The number of 
machines has not been definitely de- 
termined. 


China Grove, N. C.—lheorganiza- 
tion of the machinery at the Patler- 
son Manufacturing Company, which 
has been under way for some time, 
as reported, is about completed. 
Changes in the picker room are be- 
ing made and a new slasher and 
weave room constructed. Geo. C. 
Bell, Charlotte, is the engineer. 


Greenville, S. C.—The Brandon 
Mills have completed installation of 
new opening and cleaning machin- 
ery and have also equipped one- 
third of the plant with Barber-Col- 
man automatic spooling and warp- 
ing equipment. The company has 
also made a number of other im- 
provements. 


Lineolnton, N. C.—The Rhodes- 
Rhyne Manufacturing Company, 
which has an addition under con- 
struction, as reported, will install 
1,000 spindles and 18 looms. Al 
present the company operates 3,024 
spindles and 108 looms on wide 
sheetings and dimity bedspreads. 

The company is also building a 
slasher room and dyehouse. Geo. 
C. Bell, of Charlotte, is the engineer. 

Troy, N. C.—The sale of the con- 
trolling interest in the Rhyne-An- 
derson Mills has been completed. E. 
. Anderson, of Charlotte, who has 
owned the controlling interest in 
the company, and was president 
also, disposed of his interest to Wes- 
ley Heath, Charlotte capitalist, who 
will succeed Mr. Anderson as presi- 
dent, effecive at once. 


Burlington, N. CG—The Pen-Co 
Hosiery Company, to manufacture 
men’s hose, is the sixth new hosiery 
manufacturing plant to be estab- 
lished here sinee the first of the 
year. John M. Coble, coca-cola bot- 
tler and capitalist of this city, and 
Ernest Pennington, prominent busi- 
ness man, are the chief stockhold- 
ers. The plant will be established 
in the loft of the Coca-Cola Build- 
ing. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4&4 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ENSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Seuthern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. IL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietia Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Vi es _. 

Real Bstate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Newberry, 8S. C.—The Oakland 
Cotton Mi.ls is taking out 640 old 
looms and replacing them with up- 
to-date ones. They are also con- 
templating building 50 new houses, 
so as to be able to house operators 
to run the machimery night and day. 


—— 


Newberry, S. C—At the Mollohon 
Mill 30,000 more spindles are being 
installed. Also, the Southern Power 
Company is erecting a small sub- 
station there to furnish more power. 
The mili is painting all the houses 
in the old part of the village. 


Union, S. C.—A charter has been 
granted to the Liberty Fabries Cor- 
poration, of Union, manufacturers 
of silk fabrics and women’s silk un- 
derwear, with capital of $350,000, 
fully paid in. 

The tirm has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Liberty Fabrics Corpora- 
tion, of Brooklyn and Tonowanda., 
N. Y., and both plants will be moved 
here about June 1 when the new 
building is expected to be complet- 
ed. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—A dividend of 
$10,980 or 3% per cent on $360,000 
preferred stock, was declared at the 
annual meeting of stockholders and 
directors of Drayton Mil:s, it was 
learned from Ben W. Montgomery, 
president of the mill. 

Mr. Montgomery was re-elected 
president, Gabriel Rouquie was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer and 
A. T. Greene was appointed assistant 
lreasurer of the plant. This is a 
promotion for Mr, Greene. 

Drayton Mills, which manufac- 
tures fine lawns and fancy goods, 
has 842 looms and 44,800 spindles. 
Steam power is used. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Little Rock 
Textile Company, recently incor- 
porated here, has purchased a tract 
of land in the eastern section of the 
city as a factory site for $410,000. 
The company is capitalized at $50,- 
000 and C. V. Hoke is president, and 
Manette Hoke, secretary. 

Officials of the company announc- 
ed that work on the new plant wii 
be started at once and rushed to 
completion. The company will en- 
gage in the manufacture of cotton 
cord, twine, rope and other cotton 
products. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Nationa! 
Dye Works, Inc., recently reported 
as enlarging its plant, plan the fol- 
lowing improvements: New steam 
plant, five 150 h. p. boilers; new 
addition to finishing plant of 30,000 
sq. ft. for providing space for in- 
creased production, cost $135,000: 
will install additional boards fur- 
nished by Paramount Textile Ma- 
chinery Company, 337 Madison, Chi- 
cago, and dyeing machinery by 
American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, and 
other auxiliary equipment, inc'‘ud- 
ing extractors, dryers, ete, 
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Woodruff, S. C—T. C. Thompson 
Construction Company of Charlotte 
was given the contract for the con- 
struction of the weave shed, an ex- 
tension to Mills Mill No. 2. The bid 
was $165,000. 

Work will begin on the building 
next Monday. The total amount to 
be expended on the extension is 
$750,000. These will be let at inter- 
vals of every few days during the 
next month, 

The addition to the mill will 
house 10,000 spindles and between 
700 and 800 looms, and included in 
‘he estimated cost of the complete 
extension will be 50 to 75 cottages 
that will be required to house be- 
tween 200 and 250 operatives that 
will be added to the present force 
now numbering 200 persons. 


S. T. A. Program 


HE tentative program for the an- 

nual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, to be held af 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. G., 
June 17 and 18, is given below. Sec- 
retary J. M. Gregg states that the 
program is subject to several minor 
changes because definite aecept- 
ances have not been secured from 
some of the speakers. 

Mr. Gregg urges all members to 
make reservations at Kenilworth 
Inn as early as possible. The hotel 
is operated on the: American plan, 
with rates from $7 up. 


The Program. 


Friday Morning Session, June 17, 10 
O'clock. 


President's Address—By W. H. 


Gibson, Jr. 


Reports from Chairmen and Sec- 
tional Divisions: 

Carders’ Section: J. O. Corn, Chair- 
man. 

Spinners’ Section: 
Chairman. 

Weavers’ Section: L. L. Brown, 
Chairman. 

Master Mechanics Section: H. H. 
ller, Chairman. 

Eastern Carolina Division: C. M. 
Black,” Chairman. 

Report for Texas Textile Associa- 
tion. 

Address—“The Buyer's Viewpoint 
in Purchasing Goods, and the Sell- 
ing Value of Quality and Uniformity 


Carl R. Harris. 


of Product,” Richard G. Conant, 
Wellington, Sears & Co., Boston, 
Vass. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 
It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 
J. Russell McElwee Manager 


Robert M. Roberts Representative 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 
Soc. An 


. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose), 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 lbs. 


“SERIS” AT! 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
“ARTIFICIAL STRAW ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8. A. 


ASIAM, Inc. 


59 Pearl St., New York City Whitehall 8572-8389 
John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


“CHATILAINE” 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Box 44, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Double Loop Hook Banding for Cards, 
Spinning, Twisters and Spoolers. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


SPEEDING PRODUCT TON 


using W OOD TOPS on thetr 

Spinning Frames place of the old-faahioned 
top rolls. 

Eliminate re-setting to staple and say “Good 

bye” to OCockies. 

Order trial aide te-day. 


> =- 


Reliable Devices 


inc 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Massachusetts North Carolina South Caroiina 
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Address—“Human Relations in In- 
dustry,” H. G. Winget, Supt., Vic- 
tory Yarn Mills Co. and Winget Yarn 
Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Afternoon Session. 


Golf Tournament Asheville or 
Biltmore Country Club. Golf com- 
mitee: W. W. Moore. Allis-Chalmers 
Mite. Co., Charlotte, N. C., chairman: 
Fred Crowell, H. Best & Uo., 
Greenville, S. €.; Sam Rakestraw, 
National Gum . Mica Co., Athens, 
(ra, 


Friday Night. 


Banquet—Kenilworth Inn. 

Address—“Relation of Church to 
Industry,” Rev. J. W. Speak, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


Saturday Morning Session, June 18, 
10 Oectock. 

Remarks by George 8S. Harris. 
Pres., American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association: also President Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Address—“Work of the CGotton- 
Textile Institute,” George A. Sloan. 
secretary, 320 Broadway, New York 
(lily, 

Remarks by the Presidents of the 
State Cotton 'Manufacturers’ Asso- 
citions. 

J. M. Gamewell, President, North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

J. G. Evins, President, South Car- 
olina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
ciation. 

W. H. Hightower, President, Geor- 
gia Cotton Manufacturers’ 
fion. 

Business Meeting. 
Secretary's Report. 
Klection of Officers. 
Next Meeting Place. 

Presentation of Emblems. 

Arkwrights—These will he pre- 
sented to those who have submitted 
fests and have had them approved 
by the Research Committee’ and 
have heen elected to full member- 
ship into The Arkwrights. 

service Medal—This medal is giv- 
en annually by 8S. B. Alexander. 
Southern Agent, Crompton X 
knowles Loom Works, Charlotte. N. 
C., to the member of the Association 
who has done the most during. the 
past year for the betterment of the 
industry. 

President's Medal—Given annually 
lo the retiring’ President. 

Adjournment. 


BALING PRESS 


75 to 300 
Tons 


Asso- 


Associa- 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
ing, and rise of 
platen to suit 
your work—Also 
Knuckle Joint 
and Power Screw 
Presses. Let us 
tell you wmoreabout them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
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OFFICES: 


110 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIZING 
Boil-off Oil 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING 
Quality Guaranteed 


in all our compounds for 


Research Laboratories are at your disposal. 


SOFTENING 
Soluble Oils, 50%-75% 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our Textile 
Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


FINISHING 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


W. C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia and Alabama Representative. 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8. C.. 
South Carolina Representative 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cicero, Iii. 


WEIGHTING 


Rayon Sizings 


Master Mechanics Hold 
Interesting Meeting 
Continued from Page 18) 


more of coal per day or other equiy- 
alent fuel, This type of steam power 
plant is essential, but meidental to 
the enterprise, 

The physical conditions of a 
steam power plant might easily be 
estimated from the cost of power 
per k. w. hour at the switehboard, or 
the cost per. thousand pounds of 
steam at the header. 

The condition of the mechanical 
equipment and the skill the opera- 
lors use in handling the equipment! 
are two great factors bearing on the 
cost of delivering power from the 
steam plant. 

Here on the shoulders of the 
chief engineer, or the superinten- 
dent of power, rests not only the 
question of care and maintenance, 
bul efficient steam and power pro- 
duction and the guidance of a me- 
diocre personnel as well, 

When his plant is built for him, 
more or less, he is expected to main- 
fain it with very little replacement 
of material, in spite of the fact that 
his very process of operation in- 
volves the constant melting down of 
refractory, the burning up of iron 
and the depositing of salts. 

Through the channels of this so- 
ciety this man can obtain and study 
many fine expositions of the mos! 
refined art of steam and power pro- 
duction. 


But who will tell him how much 
furnace iron he can afford to burn 
up in his plant? Who ean tell him 
how high he can run his Co2 with- 
out unduly melting down the refrac- 
lorv? Who can tell him how thick 
he ean permit his boiler seale to 
grow before it will be advisable to 
remove it? Must all learn from in- 
dividual personal experience, or be 
guided by the super-plant and atl- 
lempt to follow the practice laid 
down for such? 


There is little we can say for the 
henefit of the man in charge of the 
average industrial plant in relation 
to his questions of care and mainten- 
ance, unless we can have before us 
some of the general specifications of 
his plant. His is usually a specific 
problem peculiar to his plant and 
the demands for steam or other 
power required by the industry. If, 
however, he will visualize his task 
as the conservation of, let us say, 
a million dollar coal pile this will alt 
once bring into sharp outlme many 
of his problems. 


The relatively small economies’ of 
a day's operation, when referred to 
the million dollar yearly coal bill, 
wi!l.at once, take on their proper im- 
portance. We should not overlook 
the tremendous opportunities or 
benefits derived from vocational 
training for the operating crews. If 
one of his subordinates does some- 
thing improperly because he does 
not know the proper procedure, the 
superintendent is more to be eriti- 


cized than the man. One of the 
superintendent's specific tasks is the 
instruction of his crew. He should 
also plan to take advantage of the 
competitive incentive in human na- 
ture. The installation of the neces- 
sary guiding information in an easi- 
ly available manner promotes this 
competitive instinct. Daily records 
showing each operating shift, how 
they stand and how their competi- 
lors stand, will stimulate the inter- 
est of these operators to such an ex- 
lent, that they themselves will take 
an active part in maintaining first 
class equipment. Shou'd this com- 
petitive instinct be further aroused 
hy rewards in the form of a bonus, 
depending upon results obtained, 
there can be no question that bene- 
fits can be gained, not from opera- 
tion alone, but from maintenance 
and low cost of repairs as well. The 
over-all boiler plant efficiency wili 
he materially increased thereby. 


Base ball, foot ball, none of the 
games we play and enjoy, would 
have any interest if we did not keep 
score. Make the task a game by 
keeping score, 


Invite one individual to excel the 
other, or better still combine co- 
operation with competition by in- 
viting the crew as a whole to better 
it's best previous performance. Re- 
ward the better performance if you 
will but in any event keep score. 

The chief engineer, or superin- 
tendent of power of such a plant as 
we have considered, must do more 


for the conservation of this million 
dollar coal pile than generate the 
steam and power efficiently. There 
will be steam used for manufactur- 
ing purposes. He should endeavor [to 
conserve the manufacturing steani. 
Steam saved has the finest effect of 
all of his efforts on his million dollar 
eoal pile, 

Among the many outstanding fac- 
lors in connection with the opera- 
tion of steam power plants none, I 
believe, are of more importance 
than man. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that every man in the operat- 
ing crew be offered every oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the 
details of operation and in this 
connection, let me again call atten- 
tion to vocational training, or for 
lack of a better name, “Education 
on the Job.” 

First: The knowledge of equip- 
ment. | 

Second: The efficient burning of 
fuel. 

Third: The efficient use of heat 
in the generation of steam, 

Fourth: The profitable utiliza- 
tion of steam in prime movers and 
process work. 

In this connection, let me suggest 
the following procedure: if the plant 
in question is operating all around 
the clock on a three shift plan, two 
lessons per week can be arranged 
under the direction of the chief 
engineer or superintendent of power, 
as head master. Let us suppose the 
second shift, which under all prob- 
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ability, will be coming during the 
afternoon, will have it’s study period 
before going on duty. This plan has 
‘he advantage that the entire crew 
and puttmg it into practice. An- 
is taking the lesson into the plant 
other advantage is, that the men are 
fresh and their minds more alert 
‘han if their study period was ar- 
ranged after coming off duty. With 
this sehedule in operation twice a 
week for, say one hour on Tuesday 
and Thursday, this would mean that 
every third week new lessons would 
be taught. Great care, of course, 
would have to be exercised in pre- 
paring. suitable instructions which 
should be done in a very simple and 
practical manner, remembering [hat 
the class as a whole can only travel 
as fast as the weakest member. It 
has been the writer's privilege to 
pul this type of program into Opera- 
‘ion and later a very great pleasure 
‘'o observe results far in excess of 
the effort. A very great number of 
steam power plants throughout the 
country are using methods similar 
(to these with gratifying results. 

In conelusion I wish to bring to 
vour mind the intense competition 
today between men for position and 
business enterprise for existence. 
This condition, an entirely healthy 
and sound condition for progress, 
nevertheless requires that we ulilize 
every available means to increase 
the efficiency of both men and meth- 
ods, to the end that we will not be 
eliminated from the struggle either 
as individuals. or as an enterprise. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we 
have a little time before we go io 
lunch, and if any of you have any 
particular power plant problems or 
troubles, let’s hear them.  Bovs, 
there is some fellow here had the 
same trouble you had and he has 
solved his problem and can help you 
solve yours. Please don’t hesitate. 

Pure Water for Steam. 

G. E. BROWN, Jr. (of Internation- 

a! Filter Company, Chicago): il 
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wonder if I might say a little word” 
I was very glad the question of 
steam purification was brought up 
in this meeting. I happen to be with 
the International Filter Company, 
just ordinary water purification 
men, and during the last three years 
we have made experiments in the 
Erie plant of the General Electric 
Company steam purification, 
dirty steam, and we have found thal 
by instalation of what we call steam 
purifiers placed directly at the oul- 
let pipe for your boiler, has saved 
on the average of 60 per cent to 
200 per cent, in this one particular 
plant. 

Now, that has been actual experi- 
ments, carried out before any of our 
products had been offered to the 
steam plant operaturs. Lt is not 
hearsay, and it is not advertising; 
it is absolutely facts, and as the 
gentleman said, your concentration 
in your boiler is a very great factor 
in taking care of dirty steam. If 
your plant is small and you havent 
gol the money to invest in steam 
purifiers, the thing is to keep an ab- 
solutely clean boiler on the inside 
so there will be no foaming, that no 
water will come over in your steam. 

The American Public Health As- 
soviation, and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers,’ devised 
methods to test the amount of waler 
coming over in steam, and | dont 
think I am wrong in saying that in 
the usual steam plant where the 
operator is taking good care of his 
boiler and the concentration in your 
boiler, you are only getting 985 per 
cent and the rest or 1.5 per cent of 
ihe water comes over in your steam. 
Naturally, if your water contains 
about 250 grains per gallons, of 
solids in your water, that 1.5 per 
cen! is going to contain solid matter. 
Now, that solid matter will deposit 
itself in your valves and your fil- 
tings, vour elbows and turns in your 
sileam lines. It will deposit itself on 
your turbines, if you use them; it 


will deposit in your cylinders in 
your steam engine. That means 
your film of oil you are using im 
vour steam engine has got to not 
only protect the metallic portions 
inside that need lubrication, bul 
they have got to form a film over 
that deposit. The deposit is usually 
so hard that it will scrape the in- 
side of your engine; naturally thal 
has to be lubricated more, and there 


is where we have found the marve- 


lous savings that have been affected 
by steam purifiers, that is after the 
water has gone and has been con- 
verted into steam. 

Nothing has been said about the 
water going into your boilers. You 
will find that out from vour own 
experience when you have to re- 
move tubes, but I think that would 
he a good paper to be read al one 
of your meetings, In conjunction 
with the gentleman’s paper on the 
maintenance of power plants, is the 
kind of water you are using in your 
boilers before if goes in, and what 
lakes place in your boilers after il 
is used, 

MR. YOUNG: I would like to have 
a number of the mechanics here 
state what method thev have of 
purifving their steam with the -pres- 
ent equipment. It is very nice to 
get up and talk about steam purifi- 
ers, and so forth, but when you go 
fo your boss to get him to buy one 
he will say, “What are you talking 
about? Get you a barrel of potash: 
that'll take the seale off.” [I am 
speaking from experience. I don't 
suppose there is a master mechanic 
here bul what has got scale in his 
boiler. Perhaps a lot of them dre 
like ours, it is a small plant; I have 
two 125 h .p. boilers. We run by 
electricity chiefly: we only use 
steam for operating a certain por- 
tion, but my company wouldn't 
spend fifleen or twenty thousand 
dollars, or two thousand for a steam 
purifier. They would tell me to find 
‘omething to clean that boiler out 
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wilh. That's the answer I get and 
most of us get that. I am speaking 
from experience, I have been in 
this game a long time. 

One fellow will come along wilh a 
liltie vial of something and tell you 
that's the very thing. I sent a 
specimen of our water to the Hart- 
ford Insurance Company, also the 
Dearborn people of Chicago, and 
they varied some, and the analysis 
was all written out in chemicai 
lerms and it didn’t mean anything 
to me when it came back, and I sup- 
pose to the average cotton mill 
inaster mechanic that analysis does- 
nt mean anything, because to get 
the equipment necessary to take 
care of this water, prescribed by 
the people who make these analyses, 
that is a physical impossibility for 
most of us; we can't do that, but I 
believe if would help every master 
mechanic here to get the other fel- 
lows experience as to the method to 
he used with the equipment he can 
cet, 

Now, in my case | have got a 
bucket riveted on an inch and a half 
pipe, three feet above my boiler, 
‘nd | make my firemen every two 
days mix a solution of soda ash and 
put if in the boiler and blow it off 
two or three times a day. Formerly, 
one time a month I made him take 
the man-hold off and mix up fifty 
pounds of soda ash and pour in 
there and boil for twelve hours, bul 
from the system I now use I apply 
it two or three times a week 
through the feed pump and I believe 
I gel better resuits. I mav be doing 
the wrong thing bul I am doing the 
best | can with what I have got to 
do it with. I would like to hear from 
someone else. 

A MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen, this gentleman thal has 
jus! spoken I think is having the 
same difficulties most of us have 
had. I have been in the master me- 
Chanic’s fie'd a good many years, and 
I had the same experience he had. 
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And that is the thing that happens 
in most plant, is just what he 
brought out there, you either cant 
gel al, or you cant read some in- 
structions in a paper on boiler ad- 
vertisements of this treatment or 
olher kind and say “that’s the thing,’ 
because every water requires differ- 
ertn treatment.. It requires a lot of 
investigation and maybe installation 
of equipment which you can't get. 

We really want to consider in 
small plants where we cant spend 
all this money, some way to deter- 
mine how to get rid of the seale 
wWilhout spending so much money. 
That has been the weak point in the 
game all along, up to the present, 


in that there was no way a man 
could by some simple instrument 
lake a sample of this water every 


day until the concentration existed 
in that water. 

There are now several on the mar- 
kel you ean get and you can In five 
minutes, any of your firemen, can 
delermine how many grains per gal. 
lon there are im the boiler, This in- 
<irument doesn’t cost much, and 1 
is practical and from actual tes! 
compares favorably with the chemi- 
cal analysis of the water we send 
to the laboratory. Most of the scale 
that forms in the boiler is of two 
kinds, one of which hardens when 
heated to a high temperature, and 
another which forms a clot when 
when heated to high temperature. 

A good deal of the treatments 
that you see advertised the real 
principle of them all is the same, | 
think. I don’t claim to be an ex- 
pert on boiler treatment, I might 
say, but the real thing is to reduce 
the seca'e formed into a sort that 
will imstead of hardening on the 
boiler when the high temperature is 
reached, will form a clot which can 
be cleaned out. 


Soda ash is one of the most com- 


mon chemieals used for that, and 
you can get that around most any 
bleaching plant, and that is what 


soda ash does on hard scale form- 
ing properties. It changes the na- 
ture of the seale into a soft seale 
which can be blown out through the 
blower. 

Assuming we have this. scale 
forming material formed imto a elot, 
the only thing necessary is to know 
when it is lime to blew it, and when 
you have blown enough. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
sill have a few minutes, if 
are other questions. 


Gentlemen, we 
there 


if no one has any questions to ask 
along that line I would lke to pul 
(his question before the meeting 
there are lots of new things 
coming on the market for the power 
plant. One of the newest things Is a 
pulverized coal apparatus. There 
may be some of you gentlemen pres- 
ent who have had experience with 
pulverized fuel apparatus, or know 
something about it and I would like 
to hear somebody say something 
along that line. 

We have no experts on powdered 
fuel? 

Then I would like to ask what 
your ideas would be on this ques- 
tion. What should be the determin- 
ing factor in the selection of a tur- 
hine as a prime mover? There are 


Closes, 


several types of turbines on the mar- 


kel and in use. Some of you change 
sometimes and if you had to buy a 
irew turbine what would be the de- 
lermining factor in your selection? 

A MEMBER: I would like to ask 
which is most efficient, the horizon- 
lal or vertical type. 

THE CHATRMAN: Can some tur- 
bine expert answer that question for 
the gentleman? 

A MEMBER: I won't pose as that 
expert, bul I will try to answer it. 
As | understand it, I believe you will 
find the vertical turbine was origi- 
nally a little bit more efficient, but 
due to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the bearings in the vertical type, 
it has been practically discontinued 
in this country, and the horizontal is 
a'most universally used now. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will somebody 
please have something to say on the 
merits of heating with plant steam 
from your prime motor such as an 
engine, or as compared with healing 
{he same with an economizer? How 
about that? Anybody want to talk 
on that? How many master me- 
chanics mm this meeting here have 
economizers? (4) Might I ask some 
of you gentlemen to state the results 
vou get with those economizers 
what temperatures you are able to 


obtain? 

A MEMBER: I will state, Mr. Lier, 
in our plant at the Union Bleach- 
eries, we have seven 250 H. P. boil- 
ers. Our make-up water and our 
condensation coming back from the 
plant would run about 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This water entering the 
economizer during the eleven hours 
shift, it enters the boilers at 180 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and enters the 
economizers on an average of about 
255 degrees. Now, during the nighi 
period, eleven hours or twelve 
hours, the econdensation coming 
hack to the boiler feed pump, and 
we use a little tempering line from 
the outlet end of the economize back 
io the discharge end of the pump, 
and that picks up that water at 190 
degrees, and puts it mto the boilers 
af an average of 220 degrees. 

MR. FOX: In other words, your 
condensation coming back from your 
mill ranges about 180 degrees? 

A MEMBER: Yes. 

MR. FOX: And you put it up 
through the economizer to 255 de- 
grees” 

\ MEMBER: An an average of 
"55 degrees. 

MR. POX: At night you don’t have 
any return from your mill, there- 
fore you pul it through your econo- 
mizer? 


A MBMBER: Yes, sir. 


MR. FOX: And you raise rt what? 

A MEMBER: 220. 

MR. FOX: You get it at 190 de- 
grees? 


A MEMBER: Yes, sir, but we use 
a tempering line, 

MR. FOX: In other 
raise if al night lime 
degrees? 

A MEMBER: 220. 

MR. FOX: I beg your pardon. In 
ofher words, you raise it 75 degrees 
wilh the water returns coming from 
the boiler in day time and 130 de- 
grees during the night? 

A MEMBER: Yes, sir. 

MR KNIGHT: We had a similar 
arrangement at one place. We would 
lift ours to about 220 degrees. It 


words, you 
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would go through the feed water 
pump, through the economizer and 
back about 220 degrees. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The tempera- 
jure of your returns are how much? 

MR. KNIGHT: 195. We have no 
economizer. We go direct to the 
feed pump to the boiler. I was ata 
plant where we had this closed feed 
and we went through an economizer, 
but the question there was a baffle 
of the chimney draft, but we lifted 
‘hat up to 220 and 230 degrees, but 
answering your question, have you 
sof room for it and have you draft 
room enough. If you haven'l, you 
can put ina heater but not an econo- 
mizer, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Where you 
have the conditions thal would be 
satisfactory, would you prefer a 
heater or an economizer? 

MR. KNIGHT: I would have the 
heater first, I think. 

A MEMBER: I will state, Mr. Ller, 
in our plant the condensation com- 
ing back from the machines is 180 
degrees. This condensation is put 
into an open heater and at the pump 
we gel on an average in the day time 
of eleven hour shift, about 203 de- 
grees. Now al night time of course 
heing on atmospheric temperature 
we keep the rolls from sweating and 
causing corrosion, we have a temp- 
erature line from the outlet back 
into the discharge pump, ‘which 
boosts that temperature. Well, you 
can boost it to about where you 
want it. We generally boost it about 
%) or 100 degrees and we put it into 
the boiler at the outlet at 220 de- 
grees, but I think an economizer ts 
a paying proposition im the steam 
plant. 

MR. KNIGHT: If you have drafi 
enough, but if Il only had to have 
one I think I would prefer the heat- 
er first. 

THE GHAIRMAN: As a matter of 
fact, isn’t the general practice in 
the installation of economizers to in- 
stall induced draft? Don't the two 
generally go together? 

A MEMBER: Yes, sir. 

MR. KNIGHT: You see, gentle- 
men, it is this: All your gas is going 
up the chimney and all those are 
going to waste and when you put 
an economizer in in connection with 
the feed water heater, all that heat 
is reclaimed and you get the benefit 
of it in your fuel. 

Why I spoke of that we changed 
from coal to motor and they wanted 
the economizers taken out, and then 
there was a question of raising the 
chimneys and the foundations were- 
n't big enough, but we left the econ- 
Omizers there; they are there now. 


PROFESSOR EARLE: I think the 
question has been brought up about 
the draft being one of the import- 
ant questions. It is almost necessary 
lo have some induced draft with the 
economizer. In the first place, there 
is more friction and in the fact that 
the economizer cools off the gases, 
which is the cause ofthe draft. The 
economizer will certainly economize 
in a great many plants. The size of 
the plant I think has something to 
do with it. I think in a small plant 
there is a question whether it would 
pay. With a large plant it prob- 
ably does pay. It has been mention- 
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ed thal we gel the heat from these 
gases rather than waste them. Thal 
is true, but on the other hand we 
must take into account the fact we 
have to use some of this heat m 
producing the mechanical draf! 
which is necessary to attain in con- 
nection with these economizers, and 
also the fact the interesfi on the 
money invested in the economizer 
has to be taken into account also, 
but generally speaking in a fairly 
good sized plant an economizer 
would ordinarily pay. 


A MEMBER: «There is one advan- 
lage to the economizer there is 
nothing said about, that I found oul. 
On the No. 2 plant I had charge of, 
I have an economizer and have had 
it there about twenty-five or thirty 
vears. In the No. 1 pliant I do not 
have an economizer. Any economiz- 
er s nothing but a low temperature 
boiler, and it will save at least and 
hold, | should judge something like 
90 lo 95 per cent of your deposit in 
your water of foreign matter, and 1/ 
you flush and wash thal economizer 
—I don’t say I have the correct way, 
pul I reverse the rotation of the 
water. Every Saturday when w° 
wash that and blow it off until 
runs clear, put through with a fire 
pump, and I find the boiler the 
economizer supplies have no scales 
fo amount to anything. It will run 
a year without cleaning. I ran a tur- 
bine through every year. I was ad- 
vised by a boiler inspector not to do 
if every year that it was too expen- 
sive to do, but I took his advice one 
vear and I found that year it got too 
dirty, and I run turbine through it 
every year. Now, on the No. 1 plan! 
where we have no economizer, I 
clean it every year with vibrating 
tube cleaner and put them in there 
and scrape scale and I get some 
scale. I use something like twenty 
or twenty-five pounds of common sal 
soda in with the feed water in my 
make-up tank, and that supplies my 
pumps every week, but an econo- 
mizer does pay, if you leave every- 
thing else out of it. The economy in 
the way of fuel you get and tempera- 
ture | would get when I had natural 
draft; several years ago we changed 
over to forced draft. I get a tem- 
perature in any economizer some- 
times as high as 285 and from that 
down to 265 degrees, but on an aver- 
age about right around 265 or 270 
degrees, and it does pay, if it didn't 
do anything but take the deposit out 
of your water it would pay to in- 
stall it, but it will save fuel. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
you have the arrangement which 
makes the difference very notice- 
able, having two plants, one with an 
economizer and one without. 

A MEMBER: Yes sir; one has an 
economizer installed about 31 years 
ago, and the other has no economiz- 
er but it has a feed water heater, In 
fact, | have two. The feed water 
moves through between the low 
pressure boiler in the condenser in 
one, tand takes the exhaust from the 
auxiliary and then we catch our 
drain water discharged from slash- 
ing, and in the heating season we 
catch it from heating cause in a 
tank, and that supplies water for the 
feed pump. But on the No. 2 plant 
we have an economizer. It is sepa- 
rate and distinct. I have a way of 
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connecting the feed lines together MR. GREGORY: 175 on No. 2 and 

that I can use in an emergency and 125 on No. 14. 

feed on through the economizer, but THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it 

I don't use that way only in emer- is about time for us to eat. I guess 

gency. vou are interested in that too, but 
MR. FOX: That last speaker made before we do that I have an an- 

a statement there which I think we nouncement to make here. 

are passing over, and that is he We have an invitation from the 

blows down his boiler on Saturday. ‘Southern Power Company, through 
THE CHAIRMAN: Not the boiler. ils superintendent of operation, 
FOX: Voter John H. Roddy, for those of you men 


as are interested to visit their Green- 
ville steam plant and also the Tiger 
steam plant at Duncan, which is nol 


is one of the best practices tn. the 


sfeam plant if you can follow it up; 


never blow off a boiler until all cir- very far distant. 

culation has been stopped and your I ld like t behalf of 

steam has fallen to its lowest point. would like to say, on behalf o 


the Master Mechanics Division oi 


MR. GRE vORY: Phe reason | re the Southern Textile Association, 
verse the rotation of the water, the that it is a privilege for us to have 
come here and met with the local 
organization of the A. 8S. M. E, and I 
other end, which is the proper way 4) sure that I also am justified in 
d that voicing your appreciation for the 
doing that if it hasn't gone in all the}... made practically all the ar 
| te omens practieally relieved Mr. Gregg and 
economizer has been running — il 


mvself from any responsibility con- 


was installed in 1901, and the tubes cerning this thing, and believe me, 
have never been turbined yet. we appreciate that. 

THE CHAIRMAN:. What is your If there 1s no further business, w' 
boiler pressure, Mr. Gregory? will adjourn. 
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Parks-Cramer Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 


Polk, R. LL & Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Reeves Brothers.\ Inc. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co... 


R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
Seatoard ly. 
Sellers, V’m. & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Siggers & Siggers __. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Slaughter, G. G. 
Sonneborn, L. Sons 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Fher Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Spray Painting & Finishing 

ment Sales Co. . 
Stafford Co. 


Staley, A. E. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. . 
Stone, Chas. H. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Terrel Machine Co. 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Mill Supply ee Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Tice, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Victor Ringe Traveler Co. 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Washburn 
Watts, Ridley & Co. . 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co. 
White, Fred H. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp 
Williams, J. H. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 


Equip- 


Make an Investment in Ppa 


Cheerfal Grounds make Cheerful Workers 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 
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Sloan Tells of Cotton Uses 
(Continued from Page 8) 


investigation to date so far as they 
relate to the uses of cotton bagging. 
First of all you may be interested 
to know that the following associa- 
tions and industries have urged 
their members to use cotton con- 


tainers in the shipment of their 
products: 

National Coffee Roasters’ Associa- 
tion. 


National Fertilizer Association. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. 

American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. 

Rice Millers’ Association. 

The salt manufacturers have sent 
out letters to the trade expressing 
a willingness to ship in cotton when 
so requested. 

Most of the starch manufacturers 
have advised their customers that 
they will ship in cotton if so asked. 

The following is the status of 
cotton containers in the various in- 
dustries as indicated by our studies 
which at best must be accepted as 
preliminary. 

Eighty per cent of the cement is 
shipped in cotton sacks. 

In the coffee industry, Meyer 
Bros Coffee & Spice Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., have adopted cotton for 
their 25 and 50-pound sizes for 
roasted coffee beans with satisfac- 
tory results. 

Cotton, until recently, has never 
been considered suitable for the 
shipment of cotton seed cake and 
meal. Yet one of the large compa- 
nies tellus us that they began using 
cotton bags last October with such 
satisfaction to their customers that 
their trade has appreciably increas- 
ed and they now find it advisable 
to use cotton sacks entirely. They 
predict that the various other con- 
cerns in this business will soon be 
compelled to ship in cotton. 

Flour is one of the great outstand- 
ing fields for the use of cotton, if 
being estimated that 50 per cent of 
the 700,000,000 cotton bags now used 
annually in the United States are 
used for this purpose. 

In the shipment of certain vege- 
tables, e. g., potatoes, it has been 
suggested that cotton bags could be 
used to advantage on the return- 
able basis. 

Grain is largely shipped in bulk, 
yet one large company uses from 
600,000 to 750,000 cotton sacks, and 
has the empty bags returned. This 
has proven so satisfactory and eco- 
nomical that it has had no occasion 
to buy any new bags in ten years. 

One of the bag companies advises 
that there has been an increase of 
approximately 3,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton bagging cloth over the quantity 
used in 1925 for the shipment of 
chick feeds and staple foodstuffs, 
like bran and alfalfa meal. 

With nuts, the practice has been 
to use burlap or wooden crates and 
half barrels. One of the largest 
peanut shippers is now carrying on 
extensive investigations into the 
bagging situation. 

In the case of salt, it is common 
practice to use cotton in the pack- 
ing of evaporated salt; rock salt is 
largely shipped in bulk. 

For seeds, 7,500,000 cotton bags 
are needed to handle the commer- 


ing an unsound use. 
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cial demand. In this respect, it is 
interesting to know that 85 per cent 
of all seed used in this country 
either remains on the farm where 
produced or is sold to neighbors. 


Soap is a field in which cotton is 
coming to the front. In the last 
year and a half one of the largest 
companies has shipped over one- 
third of its product in cotton and 
states that its advantages are: Kase 
of handling, saving of floor space, 
convenience in making up the laun- 
dry solutions, and the bags can 
afterwards be used for collecting 
the soiled laundry or for returning 
the wet wash. In one cily of Can- 
anad (Toronto) 90 per cent of the 
laundry owners prefer cotton bags. 
Arbuckle Bros. have advised us that 
they are now packing all of their 
100-pound packages of refined sugar 
in cotton. 


The meat industry uses large 
quantities of cotton for the protec- 
tion of its dressed meat. 

Several of the large nurseries are 
now investigating the use of cotton 
sacking for the packing of their 
trees and shrubs. 


The grocery trade is doing much 
towards increasing the use of cotton 
containers in the shipment of cof- 
fee, cotton seed meal, flour, grain, 
nuts, potatoes, rice, salt, seeds, soap, 
starch, sugar, and various other 
bulk commodities. If only 10 per 
cent of these products were carried 
in cotton, it would mean an in- 
creased use amounting to at least 
50,000,000 cotton cotton bags a year. 
But this percentage is not taken 
advisedly and you will therefore see 
that our studies have only begun to 
indicate the possibilities. 

We know and you know that there 
are instances where cotton goods 
may be substituted for other mate- 
rials for the best interest of the 
ultimate consumer and consequently 
of the trades concerned. We both 
know equally well that there are 
other instances in which such sub- 
stitution is not compatible with the 
public good. 


We have reached the stage where 
these cases must be explained on a 
factual basis—not thrdugh propa- 
ganda or publicity or persuasion, 
but through development of facts 
which will be their own salesmen. 
That is primarily the purpose of the 
New Uses Section of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, although we are 
looking to organizations such as 
yours and to the Governmental De- 
partments as well as the trade press 


of the country for help and for guid- 
ance, 


Consequently our relationship to 
you will be that of a distributor of 
facts. You yourself will decide what 
to do with those facts. We know 
that if you are convinced of the 
economic soundness of any partic- 
ular extension of cotton goods usage, 
you will adopt it. We know that 
you will be equally quick in reject- 
Consequently 
the burden of proof is on us. If 
we can show you how to save 
money for yourself and for your 
customers and at the same time 
contribute to the prosperity of the 
Southern cotton farmer, whose in- 
terests are of such great concern 
to you and to us, we know that we 
shall need no one to plead our cause. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


§. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. 8B. POTTS, Vice-President 


incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & CoO. 


Inc. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


J. C. WILLIAMSEBON, Vice-President 
Cc. H. TAYLOR, Ass’t. Sec’y & Treas. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


COLORED COTTON YARNS| 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 


twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 


LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


| 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 


Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


MODEL J 


Cuts % in. Letters 
Lines—Any Length 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut  In., in., 1% In., and 
Letters 


OVER 000 | USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil! Board 
Bradley's 


Two-in-One 
Stencil! ink 


The 


D Ball Stencil 


ELS 
Mark Your — Right—Buy a 
radiley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. ana’ Prices 


1056 Beekman St. New York 


Shippers’ Supplies 


29 
: 
| 
ALL PARTS INTHRCHANGERABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS ey 
ROUN Pot 
| 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes”’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ga 
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Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and astro ; 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 


to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wliite Veneer Co., Richmend, Va. 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 


Pal, 


AMOND FI HSH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


"SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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Export Sales Policies— 
Their Formulation 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, from non-competitive 
firms, banks, etc. In any event, if 
the manufacturer's line is highly 
competitive and he desires to sell 
direct, he must be prepared to grant 
the same terms as his competitors 
who may be already firmly estab- 
lished in a given market. For all 
these reasons the subject of terms 
should be given the utmost consid- 
eration while the export policy is 
being formulated. 


In planning any selling effort 
abroad some thought must be given 
to sales he!ps and advertising mat- 
ter. These are today an integral 
part of any sales policy. The man- 
ufacturer must determine just how 
much assistance he will give his 
customers, whether wholesale or 
retail, his agent distrmbutors, his 
local representatives, etc. He should 
take into account the kind of fol- 
low-up work that will be necessary 
and the expense involved therein. 
All this is of equal importance even 
though the selling agency is granted 
to an export commission house. In 
the latter case, it is especially de- 
sirable that he shall discuss such 
details with the house or houses to 
whom he -entrusts his representa- 
tion. This is vital because of the 
fact that things do not sell them- 
selves. Considerable sales work may 
be necessary in order to properly 
launch a line and full consideration 
should be given in advance to the 
efforts that will be needed to “put 
over” a proposition, good: though it 
may be intrinsically. More and more 
attention is being paid today to the 
place of advertising in export selling 
and to the importance of helping the 
dealer to move goods from his 
shelves. No wide-awake manufac- 
turer can fail to take this into aec- 
count. 


In connection with sales helps 
there are various other detai's 
which deserve attention while the 
export policy is being formulated. 
One is the matter of packages, dis- 
play stands, etc. Color, design, 
shape, sizes, etc., are all vital, -So, 
too, is the name of the article. Even 
more so is the matter of trade-mark, 
the branding on the package or con- 
lainer, etc. Here again suggestions 
and advice may be sought from 
firms already doing an export busi- 
ness. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce should also be 
consulted because, if the informa- 
lion is not already available in its 
files, the matter can be referred to 
the commercial attaches, or trade 
commissioners, who represent it in 
foreign countries. Even more im- 
portant than these details is the 
protection of the trade-mark. Not- 
withstanding the experience of 
many American manufacturers who 
have had their trademarks pirated 
in foreign markets, the rank and 
file of our business men still fail to 
realize how vital it is to select a 
proper trade-mark with an easily 
pronouncable name, and then pro- 
fect it by registration abroad. This 
should be done before a real selling 
campaign is undertaken. If not 
done, the manufacturer may sud- 


denly find that, in order to sell his 
own goods in a certain country, he 
will have to make terms with some 
unscrupulous trade-mark thief who 
is fully protected by the laws of his 
country. No trade-marked article 
should ever be pushed unless the 
trade-mark in connection therewitb 
has been properly registered. 

Assuming that careful considera- 
tion has been given to the various 
details of policy, the manufacturer 
is ready to proceed. It has already 
been suggested that a policy of trial 
and error is desirable. An experi- 
mental campaign in one or two 
countries is an excellent means of 
determining whether selling 
plan has been properly worked out, 
and whether it is sound in all its 
features. If the manufacturer is 
properly cautions he will determine 
in advance the cost of such a test. 
It is not hard to calculate what the 
expense will be. He knows how 
much money he will have to spend 
for samples, printed matter, letters, 
postages, etc. It pays to put down 
all the details in black and white 
and to check results against expend- 
iture. To blindly plunge ahead 
merely because of a keen desire to 
open a foreign market, may not only 
prove costly, but actually result in 
great harm. A trial campaign wil! 
usually enable the manufacturer to 
discover weaknesses which can be 
corrected before serious damage has 
been done. Having an exact record 
of the various steps he has taken 
and all the expenses he has in- 
curred, he is. in an excellent position 
to work with maximum intelligence 
and efficiency. 

In conclusion one additional word 
of caution need be added. It is this: 
Don't attempt too much at the be- 
ginning. The ordinary evolution in 
the development of a lasting export 
business may be roughly defined as 
the following: 

First Year—Experimental. 

Second Year—Expansion. 

Third Year—Definite results and 
profitable operations. 


Martel Mills Show $69,730 
Loss 


The annual report of Martel Mills, 
Inc., for the year ended January |, 


1927, shows a net loss of $69,730, 


after depreciation of $200,144 and 
bond interest of $129,746. For 1925, 
the company reported a net profit 
of $112,731, which replaced a net loss 
for 1924 of $184,433. 

In his report to the stockholders, 
G. E. Huggins, president of the com- 
pany, points out that the earnings 
for 1926, before interest, deprecia- 
lion and Federal taxes, amounting to 
twice the bond interest during the 
the company was increased during 
year, of $129,746. The bond issue of 
the year by $500,000 additional series 
B bonds, having a coupon rate of 
6% per cent, and plant extensions 
and betterments were undertaken 
which have increased the total num- 
ber of spindles operated to 97,020 
and the total looms to 2,682. 

The regular dividends at the rate 
of 7 per cent on the preferred stock 
outstanding were paid during the 
year, aggregating $80,500, bul no 
dividends were paid on the common 
stock, 
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You can easily stop © 
malicious intrusion, pre- 
vent the loss of mate- 
rial through theft and 
lower the fire hazard 
by enclosing your mill 
property with Page Chain Link 
Fence, the permanent and eco- 
nomical form of protection. 


Sturdily constructed of copper 
bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving. All fittings, too, 
zinc coated to resist rust. 


Write or phone for a represen- 
tative. We will submit plans and 
estimates without obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Attendance at Master 


Among those who attended the 
meeting of the Master Mechanics’ 
Division of the Southern Textile 
Association were: 


\ddy, D. E., Gregg Dyeing Co., Gran- 
iteville, S. C. 

Black, W. A. Supt., Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Boone, E. E.. Master Mechanic. 
Southern Bleachery, Inc., Taylors, 
S. C. 

Brown, Geo. E., Jr., International 
Filter Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Bryant, Chas. K., Michael & Bivens, 
Ine., Gastonia, N. C. 

Burr, Frank M., Champion Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C. 

Chapman, Robert H., J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Clark, €. E.. Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cosgrove, €. H., Salesman, Alemite 
Lubricator Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Crow, Fred M. Master Mechanic, 
Conestee Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Crute, W. R., Canton, N. C. 

Culbertson, E. R., Sales Engineer, 5S. 
K. F. Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 

Danaho, W. J., General Master Me- 
chanic, Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Fairchild, Henry, Greenville, 5. C. 

Floyd, Geo. A.~ Master Mechanic, 
Brandon Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Garrett, T. W., Easley Mill No. 4, 
Easley, 8. C. 

Goode, J. N., Master Mechanic, Cliff- 
side Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 

Goodwin, G. C., Martel Mills, Inc., 
Lexington, 8S. C. 

Gregg, J. M., Sec., Southern Textile 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

Gregory, Wm. G., Master Mechanic, 
Fr. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Hall, L. F., Poinsett Mill, Greenville, 
C. 

Hamilton, J. M. Sr., Graniteville, 
¢. 

Harris, J. G., Red River Cotton Mill, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 7 

Hayden, M. W., Spray, N. C. 

Hendrix, T. W., Martel Mills, Ine., 
Lexington, 8. C. 


Herren, B. H., Aragon-Baldwin Mill, 


Whitmire, 8. C. 
Hicks, C. C., Master Mechanic, Alex- 
ander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Hicks, C. L. Union Buffalo Mills, 
Union, 8. 


lier, H. H., Master Mechanic, New- 
berry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 


Jackson, T. S., Sales Engineer, 8. K. 
F’. Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


James, G. L., Stonecutter Mills Co., 


Spindale, N. C. 

Jones, F. T., Master Mechanic, Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 

McKay, T. E., Master Mchanic, 
Woodside Cotton Mill, Fountain 
Inn, 8. C. 

Kerr, D. J., Champion Fibre Co. 
Canton, N. C. 

King, G. T.. Supt. of Power, Lancas- 
Ler Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
King, G. T.,, Jr., Lancaster Cotton 

Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
Kirby, H. D., Courtney Mfg. Co., 
Newry, 8. C, 


Kirkpatrick, J. A., Watts Mills, Lau- 
rens, 8. C. 


Mechanics Meeting 


Knight, Richard, Master Mechanic, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 

Lake, Marshall E., Power Sales En- 
gineer, Southern Power Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Lancaster, M. B., Supt., Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., Pacolet, 8. C. 


Land, J. E., Union Buffalo Mill Co.,- 


Buffalo, 8S. C. 

Leonard, D. C.. Master Mechanic, 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
C. 

Lindsay, J. O., Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
8. 

McKay, W. H., Master Mechanic, 
Woodside Cotton Mill, Simpson- 
ville, C. 

McKee, W. A., Greenville, 8. C. 

McPherson, John A., J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Marquis, Jesse K., Spartanburg, 8.C. 

Mayo, J. B., J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Melton, G. S., Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 

Misenheimer, L. W., Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Mitchell, E. E., Southern Power Co., 
Greenville, C. 

Mize, A. S., Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Moore, Geo. B., Arcadia Mills, Arca- 
dia, S. C. 

Moore, C. W., Supt. Power, Pelzer 
Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8S. C. 

Moss, ©. T., Master Mechanic, Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Morrison, A. C., Meter Dept., South- 
ern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mulkey, T. N., Courtenay Mfg. Co., 
Newry, 8. C. 

O’Brien, Eugene W., Southern Power 
Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 

Potter, E. M., District Sales Mgr., 8. 
K. F., Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 

Roddey, Jno. H., Southern Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Schumaker, John 8S., Canton, 8. C. 

Shuping, W. L., Westinghouse Elec. 
and Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Smith, R. G, Master Mechanic, 
Wymojo Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, 

Spencer, Chas. A., Union Bleachery, 

Greenville, S. C. 

Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, Editor, Home 
Section, Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Tindell, Fred, Inman Mill, Inman, 
S. C. 

Tindall, W. P., Poe Piping & Heating 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Waltrop, T. W., Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, S. C. 

West, R. E., Areadia Mill, Arcadia, 
C. 

Whitehead, O. J., Master Mechanic, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 8. C. 

Wrigley, George, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Young, W. G., Master Mechanic, 
Kendall Mills, Inc. Paw Creek, 
N. 


Saluda, N. C.—Plans have already 
been made for the rebuilding of the 
Saluda Towel Mill, which, as re- 
cently reported, was damaged by fire 
to the extent of between $35,000 and 
$40,000. Actual wor kwill begin at 
once. 


— DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 
brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, 8. C. Opelika, Ala. 


For Scientific Lu brication 
of Textile Machinery— Use 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


because it stays in bearings and won’t leak or drip out like 
liquid oil—and so gives positive and continuous lubrication— 


because it stays in bearings and keeps off the product-——greatly 
reducing the loss due to oil spots on goods— 


because it lasts so much longer per application than it costs less 
per month for better lubrication. 


Write today for testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


PROV! DENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 
St. Joseph 
Shanghai (China) 
Minneapo 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louts San Francisco Chi 
| St. Paul Cincinnati 
Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


— 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Buliding New England office: Middieten, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinni Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga., Mills Mill No. 3, Woodruff. 8. C., 
Wabena Millis, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, hite Hall, Ga. 
Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia 
Spermabwes, 8. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton 
den, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


— 


Thursday, May 26, 1927. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were not quite so active last 
week. Sales of gray goods were 
smaller and there were some reports 
of prices being easier. Inquiry 
showed some increase near the week 
end, due to uneasiness over the cot- 
ton situation. Trade in finished 
goods was fairly large and prices 
held steady, with sellers showing a 
tendency to advance prices as the 
cotton market went higher. Wash 
goods were quiet, with better busi- 
ness anticipated when the weather 
is more favorable. 


Some of the mills were reluctant 
to take on long forward business on 
account of the cotton situation. Sales 
of printed goods continued large 
and flannels are well under order. 
Towels were in fair demand. Bed- 
spreads were less active. 

Trade in wide sheetings was slow. 
Cotton duck showed an _ irregular 
fendency, with some extended dis- 
counts reported on wide duck. Re- 
cent sales have left tire fabrics well 
sold ahead. New business on fine 
and fancy cotton goods came in 
rather slowly, but mills are well 
under order for some time. to come. 
Ginghams were quiet. 

Further trading developed in to- 
hacco cloths. The recent business 
has put some of the Southern cen- 
ters in a more favorable position, 
with sales well into the fall... On 
the 32x28, there has been business 
at 3% cents, South, for contracts 
placed well ahead. Southern 22xi@ 
tobacco cloths have sold into Octo- 
ber recently at 2% cents. The 40x 
32, 14.75 yard, appear to be in a 
lighter position. Late contracts, 
South, have been reported sold re- 
cently at 2% cents; for nearby, it is 
indicated that sume would pay 3 
1-16. 

The market on 64x60s print cloths 
was firm at 7 cents for spots and 
contracts and a few were found in 
second hands at 6 15-16 cents. There 
were no more available at 6% cents. 
A number of orders were placed at 
the firmer price. A little interest 
was remarked on 68x72s on contract 
with rumors that 7% cents had been 
done on late contract first hand. 
The quoted basis for June was 8% 
cents, July 8% cents and August 8 
cents. Spots were found second 
hand at 8% cents and first hand at 
85 cents. August 27-inch 64x60s 
brought 5% cents and quick 80 
squares 10 cents. 


Most reports indicated that busi- 
ness in sheetings was of a relatively 
scattered nature. There was some 
nearby business in 36-inch, 40x40, 
6.15 yard at 5% cents net, with a 
number evidently ‘not anxious to 
sell at three-eighths for later. One- 


half was the firm quotation on the 
44x40. 

On 36-inch, 48x40, 5.50 yard, it was 
reported becoming more difficult to 
obtain good makes at 5% cents net. 
Most centers were asking seven- 
eighths and some even money. For 
36-inch, 48x48, 5.00 yard, 6% to 6% 
net, the last. For 36-inch, 56x60, 
4.00 yard, 8 cents net; 7% net for 
37-inch, 48x48, 4.00 yard; 9% net for 
quick 36-inch, 48x48, 3.00 yard, 
three-eighths to one-half contract. 
Most centers quoting 8 cents net for - 
40-inch, 48x44, 3.75 yard. 


The combed broadcloth situation 
is fairly firm and contracts are be- 
ing placed in several quarters for 
the 144x76s at 18% cents. Shirting 
converters are not the good sales 
prospects they were because cool 
weather is keeping men from divest- 
ing themselves of their vests and 
taking to the new style shirting of- 
fered in shirtlines. 

Quotations on  100x60 carded 
broadecloths continued at 10% to 11 
cents, depending upon the delivery. 
Some centers are holding both the 
late and nearby shipments at even 
money. Late deliveries of 90x60s in 
first hands at 10 cents. For quick 
goods in second hands, one-quarter 
to three-eighths reported. 

There has been so little doing in 
combed warp sateens that buyers 
find it easier to get the small quan- 
tities they require at lower than 
recent prices. 


Sales through July, August and 
September constitute the bulk of 
the 90,000 pieces sold in the Fall 
River print cloth market. The range 
of buying has been quite varied, 
with buyers not particularly anx- 
ious for nearby goods, but desirous 
of placing some business for deliv- 
ery beginning with the latter part 
of next month. Mills are inclined to 
view the situation as an indication 
that prices of today will reveal good 
judgment of buyers when compared 
with prices when deliveries begin. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 55% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_ 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 814 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard _ 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x 
Brown sheetings, stand. 14 
 Tickings, 8-02. - 18%a20 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.. 
Kid finished cambrics 
Dress ginghams f4%ai6% 
Standard prints 8 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Thursday, May 26, 1927. 
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Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket failed to develop any larger 
buying movement during the week. 
Reports showed that practically all 
sales called for small quantities for 
prompt shipment. A few larger or- 
ders were reported but these were 
exceptions. Yarn consumers con- 
tinued their efforts to buy cheaper 
Hut as a rule, spinners refused: to 
accept business at less than their 
quoted rates. They held prices on 
a very firm basis and the whole tone 
of the price situation was stronger 
toward the week end as the cotton 
market showed further advances. 


There are varying reports as to 
‘he amount of business done in the 


past several weeks. Some houses 
report very good sales, especially 
during the second week in. the 


month, while others state they have 
had only a small business. The ag- 
gregate sales, however, this month 
have allowed a considerable number 
of carded yarn milis to sell ahead 
for the next several weeks. Spin- 
ners’ prices showed some variation 
due in many cases to the fact that 
some of the mills with good orders 
in hand are asking higher prices 
than those who will soon need busi- 
ness. Other reports indicate that a 
considerable amount of yarn has 
been recently sold through direct- 
selling mills which would not be ac- 
counted for in the Philadelphia 
market. 


Inquiry for carded yarns showed 
that underwear mills using extra 
quality yarns were in the market 
and that the situation in these yarns 
is strongly in favor of the spinners. 
Prices were firm with mills well sold 
ahead. While carded yarns produc- 
tion has continued large during re- 
cent weeks there has been no ac- 
cumulation of yarns in this market. 

The combed yarn situation. con- 
tinued strong during the week. 
Prices made further advances on 
the strength of higher cotton and 
fhe flood news from the Mississippi 
Valley. Most of the combed yarn 
mills are well sold for some weeks 
lo come and can offer very little 
yarn for prompt delivery. Price 
advances during the week affected 
single and ply combed yarns and 
also mercerized yarns. The latter 
-have advanced twice since the first 
of the month and practically all of 
{he mercerizers are now quoting 
about the same prices. Single mer- 
cerized yarns which have been vir- 
tually unchanged since the first of 
the year are also up in price, cur- 
rent- values being reported on the 
following basis: 60s-1, $1.08; 70s-1, 


$1.22: 80s-1, $1.60; 90s-1, $2 and 100-41, 
$2.25. Quotations on two-ply mer- 
cerized yarns are as follows: 20s-2, 
62 cents; 30s-2, 66 cents; 36s-2, 70 
cents; 40s-2, 72 cents; 50s-2, 78 
cents: 60s-2, 87 cents: 70s-2s, $1: 
80s-2, $1.12; 90s-2, $1.69 and 100s-2, 
$2.04. 


10s 
16s 28 
24s 32 
30s 86 
Southern Two-ply Steins. 
31% 
30s 
36s 
40s ex. _. 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
12s vi 26 
27 
Southern Single Skelins. 
29 
Southern Frame Cones. 
18s 
27% 
30 
30s* 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-ply. 
70s 79 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
12s 35 
16s 37 
18s 
20s .. 39 
22s is ..40% 
24s 42 
28s a 44 
36s 4 ..49 
40s _. _54 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


UTHERN OFFICE: 


SO 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Prea 1 gk W. Felsb , Ind V_-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer silt Secreta 


D. A. Rudi 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 386 Grosvernor Bidg., Previdence, |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HA 


MILLS VE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE MMUNICATB. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


St. Louis Chicago 


Baltimore 


San Francisco Philadelphia 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


_ High Speed Warpers 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
E. HUMPHRIES $=-—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 
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Want Department 


Thursday, May 26, 1927. 


Sale of Kinston Cotton Mills 
Kinston, N. C. 


Under order of court the prop- 
erty of the Kinston Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C., will be offered for 
sale at about 12 o'clock M., Mon- 
day, May 30, 1927. 

The property of this mill con- 
sists of real estate in the city of 
Kinston, in which this mill is sit- 
uated, together with 61 tenemen! 
houses and a superintendents 
house all in close proximity to 
the mill, as well as other desir- 
able, undeveloped, vacant prop- 
erty in the city of Kinston. 

This mill is operated by steam 
and has 16,840 spinning spindles, 
Howard & Buliough make, and ts 
fully equipped to make from 8's 
to 30’s high grade hosiery and 
underwear yarns on cones, skeins 
and tubes, single and two ply, 
production approximately 45,000 
pounds weekly, 60 hours. 

This property will .be offered 
for sale subject to outstanding 
mortgage indebtedness of $230,- 
100.00 (payable over a period of 
vears) to be assumed by the pur- 
chaser. Sale will be made sub- 
ject to confirmation by the court. 

Further information will be 
furnished to anyone interested 
upon request of the undersigned. 

L. J. Mewborne, Receiver. 
E. Walace, Attorney. 


Vertical Opener 


For Sale—One Saco-Lowell Ver- 
tical Opener. Operated less than 
six months. Lavonia Manufac- 
turing Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


For Sale 
One No. 90 Electric Dronsfield 
automatic roller calender ma- 
chine, Ready to hook onto lamp 
socket. New. Very thing for roll- 
er shop or. cotton mills. Green- 
ville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. 1. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Bank Proposition 


State maximum amount stock 
vou would take in lafee new 
bank; with or without active ser- 
vices. Splendid opportunity. Good 
city. Excellent opening. Address 
“Bank,” Southern Textile 
Bul'etin. 


Position Wanted 
Capable male sténographer; tex- 
tile education. Three years’ prac- 
tical mill experience. One year 
office experience. Thoroughly un- 
derstand cloth manufacture. Ref- 
erences. E. M. eare Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Atention Cotton Mill Men 
Call on us for superintendents, 
hosiery mill superintendents, of- 
fice managers, accountants, cost 
accountants, bookkeepers, male 
and female stenographers, dyers, 
designers, weave room, spinning 
room, card room, finishing room 
and cloth room, finishing room 
and cloth room overseers: master 
mechanics and other good cotton 
mill mechanics. Anyone wanting 
position in this line write us. We 
have been in business several 
and are well established. 
Commercial Employment Agency, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Wanted 

Overseer for 20,000 spindle spin- 
ning room. Want man between 
age 30 and 40 years who has a 
good record as well as a good 
reputation. Good wages and at- 
‘ractive place to hive. If you are 
a “has been,” please do not write. 
1. P.. care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Wanted 


Man to take charge of comb and 
needie plant. None but expert 
need apply. Address 8S. M., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Position Wanted 

Young married man with execu- 
tive ability desires textile connec- 
tion. Five years mill office ex- 
perience. Now employed but 
wishes to connect with organiza- 
tion offering opportunity for fur- 
ther advancement. Satisfactory 
references furnished. Address G. 
M. V.. care Southern Textite Bul- 
letin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood, Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


WVAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWSA 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Head in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
ante 8150 ner inoh ner insertion 


Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
give you 


Certified Satisfaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors 
ENNESSEE 


Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., VU. &. A. 


Seydel-Woolley Co, 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


No expense has been spared to keep the machiner ) 
who have inspected it, have commented upon its excellent condition. 


COTTON MACHINERY AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF THE 


POCASSET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


shut down heat has been in all buildings and the machinery given proper care. 


Bale Breaker 


Howard & Bullough 46 in. Apron 6 ft. long, Tin 
Hopper. 
Waste Machine Kitson—Two Section Type W 


24. 

Pickers 
40 in. Howard & Bullough Breaker Pickers, 1! 
beater Auto feed. 
86 in. Potter & Atherton Breaker Pickers, 1 
beater 
40 in. Howard & Bullough Intermediate Pickers 
36 in. Potter & Atherton Intermediate Pickers. 
40 in. Howard &Bullough Finisher Pickers, ! 
beater. 
36 in. Potter & Atherton Finisher Pickers. 
Howard & Bullough Automatic feed with 7 


openings. 
Cards 

Howard & Bullough Revolving Flat Cards 
in.- 12 in. ecollers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Flat Cards 
in.-12 in. collers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Flat Cards 
in.- 12 in. coilers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Flat Cards 
in.-12 in. coilers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Flat Cards 
in - 12 tn. coilers 26 in. Doffer. 
Whitin Revolving Flat Cards 40 In.-12 in. coil- 
ers 27 in. Doffer. 
Whitin Revolving Flat Cards 40 in.-12 in. coil- 
ers 27 in. Doffer. 
Saco Pettee Revolving Flat Cards 40 in.-12 in. 
collers in. Doffer. 
Mason Revolving Fiat Card 40 in.-12 in. coil- 
ers 27 in. Doffer. 
Vacuum Stripping System, (Cook), capacity of 
160 Cards, complete with Receivers and Hose. 

Drawing 
Heads Howard & Bullough. 4 del. each & del. 
12 in. bal. 10 in. coilers. Electric Stop Motion. 
Heads Howard & Bullough. 6 del. each 30 dei. 
12 in. bal. 10 in. coilers. Electric Stop Motion. 


Slubbers 
Howard & Bullough — 72 spindles each 12 x 6 
with hank counters. 


Intermediates 
Howard & Bullough 10 x5 — 96 Spindles Fach 
6% in. Gauge. 
Howard & Bullough 10 x 5 — 108 Spindles Mach 
7 in. Gauge. 


Fine Speeders 
Howard & Bullough .& x 4—144 Spindles Each 
Howard & Bullough 7 x 3%—176 Spindles Fach 
Howard & Bullough 7 x 3%4%—168 Spindles Fach 


Spoolers 
Saco-Lowell 108 spindles each, 4% gauge, Band 
Driven. 
Draper 100 spindles Band 
Driven. 
EFaston-Burnham 120 spindles each, gauge, 
Rand Driven. 
Baston-Burnham 80 spindles each, 4% gauge, 
Band Driven. 
Paston-Burnham 60 spindles each, 4% gauge, 
Band Driven. 


each, 4% gauge. 


Slashers 
Lowell 2 cylinders, 56x84 front, 56x60 back, 2 
copper rolls, 7 beam creel. 
Howard & Bullough 2 cylinders, 56x84 front, 
56x60 back, 2 copper rolls. 7 beam creel. 
Sets Iron Hoods, 1 over each &84 in. cylinder, 
and 1 over each size chest. and 2? B. F. Sturte- 
vant steel fans, Style 60, No. 782. 
Size Kettles 160 gal. each with agitators. 


Warpers 
Draper 54 in. wide. drop wire stop motion, 
adjustable combs, 456 spool creels. 
Hopedale 54 in. wide. drov wire stop motion, 
adjustable combs, 456 spool creels. 


Drawing-in Machines 
Barber-Colman 
Style 2 T 56 Bank No. 295. 
Style 2 Q 56 Bank No. 30. 


Banding Machines 


Cole Bros. 14 ft. long 12 in. wide at carriage 
base. 


Trimmers 


Woonsocket 48 in. with back beam rack and 
overhead roll cloth. 
Woonsocket 60 in 
overhead roll cloth. 
Woonsocket 45 in. with back beam rack and 
overhead roll cloth. 


Folders 


J. D. Blliot 42 in. One Yard Fold adiustable. 
J. D. Biliot 47 in. One Yard Fold adiuctable. 
J. D. Bltiot 54 in. One Yard Fold adjustable. 


with back beam rack and 


Sewing, Rolling and Measuring Machines 


Dinsmore 48 in. with dial counter attachment 
(Power). 
Curtis & Marble 48 in. Hand Operated. 


Baling Presses 


Bushnell No. 402. 30 in. x60 in., 72 in. opening, 
Heavy knuckle joint. j 
Lowell Hydraulic with plunger pump. 


Nappers 


Grosselin-Fils. 105 in. single acting 14 Rolls-- 
3 3-16 in. dia. with steam cylinder suction 
vents at base of machine. 


Power Equipment 
Engines 


i?eene. cress compound 26 in. x 48 in. x 60 in. 
stroke. 1500 H. P. 80% RPM. 

Rice Sargent. cross compound 26 in. x 52 in. 
x 60 in. stroke. 1500 H. P. 62% RPM. 

Valley Iron Works. horizontal. sinele cylinder, 
9 mn. x 10 in. stroke. 35 H. P. 325 RPM. 
Atlantic Machine Works, sinele cylinder. verti- 
cal 5 in. x 6 in. stroke, 10 H. P. 250 RPM. 
Buckley Jet Condenser 20 feet. 

Buckley Jet Condenser 30 feet. 


Boilers 


Aultman-Taylor, water tube, steam drum 42 in. 
dia. x 23 ft. 6in.. 162 tubes, 4 in. dia. 350 H. P. 
Horizontal. Hand Fired. Smoke Flue 5 ft. x 8 
ft. x 124 ft. sheet metal. 


Pumps 


Warren Steam Pump Co., duplex. horizontal. 
direct acting 10 in x 10 in. x 12 in. 

I. B. Davis & Son. duplex. vertical. gear driv- 
en. 8 in. x 8 in. with counter shaft. 

Warren Steam Pump Co., duplex, horizontal, 
direct acting 4% in. x 4 In. x 4 in. 

Deane, horizontal, single. direct acting 12 in. x 
14 in. x 8 in. 

Trap, steam, 1% in. (Crane) tilting. 

Trap, steam, 1 in. (General Fire) tilting. 
Trap. steam, 18 x 24, (Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond). 

Trap, steam No. 6 Model D. (V. B. Anderson). 
Feed water heaters, 42 in. dia. x 10 ft... lagged 
steel shell. 

Feed water heater, 40 in. dia. x 10 ft., lagged, 
steel shell. 

Cameron Steam Pump Co., single horizontal, 
direct acting 5 in. x 5 in. x 8 in. i 
Damper Regulator. (Locke Regulator Co.) 
Steam Regulator, 18 in. x 32 in... (Warren Steam 
Pump Co.) 

Steam Indicator (Crosby). 

Pressure Gauee Recorder (Bristol) 

Ol Pump, 1% in x 4 in., vertical. 

Oil Feeding System (Sterling Lubricator Co.) 
Receiver, steam, 40 in., x 10 ft., steel shell. 
Receiver. steam, 32 in. x 5 ft., steel shell. 
Inspirators 3 in. Pipe (Hancock). 


Generators 


Sprague Electric Co.. D.C. type D. 42% KW, 
340 amp., 125 volts, 950 RPM. Belt Driven. 
Commercial Electric Co.. D.C., 240 amp., 125 
volts, 760 RPM. Belt Driven. 

General Electric Co., D.C. type C.L. class 6-75- 
550. form B. 660 amp., 125 volts, 550 RPM. 
With counter shaft. Belt driven. 

Fort Wayne, Motor Generator Set. type MCC, 
form D, 110 volts. 2.25 amp. 1700 RPM., Genera- 
tar type MCC, form D, 35 volts, 3 amp. Belt 
driven, with counter shaft. 


y and equipment of this mill in first-class ary: order. All engineers 
Even during the short period t 


at the mill has been 


F. J. Hoxie, Swithchboard, late, (3 panels) & ft. 
x 5 ft. with 3 Weston volt meters, 120 volt. 1 
Weston ammeter 400 amp., 1 Weston ammeter 
300 amp., 1 Weston ammeter 800 amp., 3 
rheostats, 3 switches D. P. D. T.. 3 switches 
Drinking Water System 

Audifren Machine Company drinking water 
eystem cooled and pumped with Audifren Sing- 
run System, complete with 22 bubblers. 

Bobbin Stripping Machine 
Roving bobbin stripping machine, single head. 
Bobbin Winder 
Bobbin winder, 9 spindles, 5 in. gauge, 18 Hori- 
zontal bobbin spindles. 
Bobbin Reamer 
Bobbin Reamer, countershaft attached tu 
wooden stand 24 in. x 18 in. x 30 in. high. 
Motors 
Motor, D. C. 10 H. P., 8 amp., 110 volt, 940 
.RPM. Phoenix Electric Co. Starting Rheostat, 
type 8S. A., form P. 1, 10 H. P., 110 volts. 
General Electric Co. 
Motor, D. «<., 10 H. P., 74.5 amp., 115 volts, 650 
RPM. Complete with type S. A. form P. |! 
Starting Rheostat. General Electric Co. 
Complete Stock of Supplies: 

Bobbins, Spool, Skewers, Heddles. Reeds and 
Harnesses, Warper Beams, Oil Cabinets, Shuttles. 
Lap Rods, Metal Safety Guards, Belting, Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Roving Cans 10 in. and 12 in., 
Trucks Wooden and. Sheet Metal. 

Repair parts for Card, Spinning, Spooling and 
Weaving Equipment. 

Machine Shop 

Band Saw 26 in., with 2 ft. x 3 ft. iron table. 

Engine lathe, 16 in. x 6 ft. countershaft and back 
rest .change gear complete to cut threads from 
3 to 26 pitch. 

(Chucking lathe, 24 in. x 6 ft., 36 in. between head 
and tail stock with drill rest. 

Engine lathe, 26 in. x 12 ft., 7 ft. 6 in. between 
centers with countershaft and back rest. 
change gears complete to cut threads from 1 to 
10 pitch. 

Engine lathe. 14 in. x 8 ft.. 5 ft. 6 in. between 
centers, countershaft and back rest, change 
gears to cut thread from 4 to 30 pitch. Putnam 
Machine Co. 

Engine lathe, 20 in. x 11 ft., 6 ft. 6 in. between 
centers, countershaft and back rest, change 
gears to cut thread from 2 to 12 pitch. Thomas 
and Co. 

Speed lathe, 12 in. x 4 ft., 36 in. between centers. 
countershaft complete. Putnam Machine Co. 
Flat turret lathe, 24 In. 2 ft. x 9 ft. with cross 
slide equipped for bar stock. Jones & Lamson 

Machine Co. 

Turning lathe, 24 in—24 ft. between centers, chain 
drive. 

Double end emery wheel stand with 2 wheels and 
countershaft. Wheels, 18 in. diameter, 12 in. 
face 1 in. hole. 

Horizontal Universal milling machine No. 3 count- 
ershaft, Indian Head and Vise. Brainard Mill- 
ing Machine Co. 

Bolt cutting machine No. 1 with countershaft, Dies 
to cut from \ in. to 1% in. bolts. Putnam Ma- 
chine Co. 

Upright drill—16 in. table, countershaft complete. 

Centering machine and counter complete. Will take 
stock from % in. to 3 in. 

Grindstone—6 in. face, 36 in. diameter, 1% in. sq. 
hole and stand for same. 

Combination upright drill and slotter, 26 in. table. 
countershaft complete. 

Planer, 24 in. x 7 ft. platen. Putnam Machine Co. 

Pipe threading machine and dies to cut from 1 in. 
to 6 in. Curtis and Curtis. 

Duplex power hack saw, 3 in. stoke, direct drive. 

Sensitive drill, 8 in. table, 12 in. head, counter- 
shaft. 

Wood boring machine, wood frame, 6 in. lift. will 

take any size bit % to 1 in. 

Circular saw—1l4 in., with 3 ft. x 4 ft. adjustable 
bench. 8S. A. Woods. 
Wood turning lathe—20 in. 
centers, wood frame. 

6 in. Pipe cutting machine. 

1 Anvil, 175 Ths. 

1 Anvil, 250 Tbs. 

1 Forge 4 ft. x 2% ft. fire pan, tin canopy, with 
12 in. flue pipe. 


swing, 9 ft., between 


Forbe Co. 


Apply to POCASSET MFG. CO., Fall River, Mass. 
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Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Aibone— 
The Roesster & Hassiacher Clhlivetiivai 


,Q. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 
isclipse Textile Devices Co., inc. 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Ball Bearin 
Charlies Bond Company 

Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Beonomy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskete— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker neenesy & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
eanken & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beam Heade— 
T. Cc. Butwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Stee!)— 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beaming Combse— 
T. C. Bntwiestie Co. 
BKaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bearings (Rollier)— 
Charies Bond Company 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Willlam Sellers & Co, inc. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Weven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Cv. 
Graton & Knight Cv. 
BDdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Cv. 
Kdward R. ew Co. 
Belt Dressin 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Cv. 
Beit 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Bicarbonate et Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacherlies— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemicals 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arneld, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borre, Scrymser Co. 
Bosseon & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Seydel Chemica!) Company 
tL Sonneberr Sons. Inc. 
United Chemica! Products Ceo 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Boxes— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerei— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicais— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agentse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Com =f 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublerse— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


Commission Merchantse— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 


Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Producte Co 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers Co.. Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfe. Co. 
Ceontroliers, Electric— 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Coolers (Air)— 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Willson. 

Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddie 

Draper Corporation 

T. C. Butwistie Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Foster Machine 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy, B. 8. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Universal Winding Co. 

— 
hitinsville Spinning Ring . 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 


Cotten Openers and Lapperse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Com y 
William Sellers & . Inc. 


Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxee— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishi Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Ce. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. L. Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 
Dryers wes 
. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Oyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Ce. 
4 W orks— 
ankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Wetinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoistse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TAink-Belt Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Miectric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevatorse— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 

——Bee Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

ahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 
Extractore— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Ce. 
Finishing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Finishing Machiner 
ing, Bleaching and 


Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Fiyere— 
o-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Framese— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Clutches 
Garment Pye Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 


. & Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 


Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Bare— 
Scriver Iron Works 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

rne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 


Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
(Shaft)— 
arles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
Heddler and Framee 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
LL Wre fe 
Hiah Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hoslery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

fp Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
a 
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Kliauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Rk. 1. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Contfrolliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Rk. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hassilacher Chemical 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricantse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strappin 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chlorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Loome— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop “heap Co. 
Steel Heddle 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— as 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 


Loom Reeas— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Serymeser Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamelt— 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangies— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Go. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 
American Nickel Corporation. 

Metal Paint— 

BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse HBlectric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Blectric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 

The Arabo!l Manufacturing Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn HKefining Co. 
Starch Co. 
Penick & Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Wo. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
k. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Gildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Stiggers 


Perforated Machinery Guarde— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link- Belt 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bund Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link -Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Ine. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American achine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., In 
Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Qulllers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Pasetwood. Benj. Co. 
I'niversal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon Oils— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy. Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Traveiers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & — Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Roving Cans— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Salt— 

International Salt Co. 
Saphary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

——-See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Denison Co 

Ford, J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents— 

Deering. Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfe. & Commission Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble — Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc 
See Power Transmission “Machinery. 
Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Shear Grinders— 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttles— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Williams, Co, The 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Asia, inc. 


Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. i DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, — & Co., inc. 
Bosson & Lan 
Corn Products “Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
ipod Woolley Co. 
nited Chemical Products Corpor 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. pare 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Ash— 
B. Foard Co. 
Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacauves & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
& WHasslacher Chemica 
‘oO. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


0 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Softeners (Oi!l)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Solozone— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 
0. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shons 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
FPalee & Jenke Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

ueeze Rolise— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Sorn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Stencil Machines— 
A. J radliey Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papere— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
Wickwire wad Steel Co. 
Sulphur De re Machines— 
Klauder don Dyeing Machine Divi- 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Tape— 

Reconte Webbing & Tape Co. 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument :Co.s. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speclaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Thermometers— 

Powers FIteculator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co.s 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 

Charlies Bond Company. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Kdward R. ew Co. 
Transmission 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
William Sellers & 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘a. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Saf ps 
Whitinsville Szinning Ring “o. 
Twisting Mac*:inery— 
Collins Byos. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machinee— 
Nerrow Machine Co. 
Varnishee— 
The Gildden Ca 
’/entilating Apparatue— 
A~™erican Moistening Co. 
Pa. “s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
W arpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Warp Stop Motion— 
per Corporation. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controllina Apparatue— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Welghtina Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


Ashworth Brothers, 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Cu. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, In 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Well Dritiers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

W renches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarnse— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 
These Products are the Reliable Increased 
Standards of Uniformity De- Production-- 


manded by the Leading Textile Increased 


Mills. Quality-- 
river 1100 r. p.m.; Driven 205 r. p.m., 13 inch centers. 
Dyestuffs Softeners 


Many cotton mills are enjoying increas- sible and makes a neat. clean mill. By 
ed production and better yarns through eliminating unsightly and inefficient line 


. the use of Morse Silent Chain Drives. <hafts and belting. lichti 
S g, hghting conditions 
Sizes Oils Chemicals Their sustained efficiency of 98.67 and ire materially improved. 
the dependable Rocker-Joint action 


makes this possible. Let a Morse Transmission Engineer 
Adaptability to short centers makes ‘how you how Morse Drives can serve 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CORPORATION Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. Ss. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers Charlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. MORSE 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
OST 1354 


Starch 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Obiong Basket 


Built into every Lane product is that 
inherent quality, strength, a natural 


result of practical designing and the 
and these Stars have a meaning employment of highest grade raw 
—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 


Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. materials, exclusively. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY W. Lane & Brothers 


Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. Originators and Manufacturers of 
47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 


Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Ay Li ar Ch Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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RAYON 


MACHINERY 


The fact that— 


leading manufacturers of Rayon 
and Celanese Yarns and fabrics on 
two continents— 


use and recommend 


THE JOHNSON 
WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


lead you to investigate its 
advantages 


Send for circular 
Ask for demonstration 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 
10 Ramapo Ave. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Warp-Sizing 


British Representative: 


Textile Accessories, Limited 
Manchester, England 


SLAUGHTER 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 
Southern Agent 


1016 Johnston Building 


Charlotte, N. C. 


LEATHER BELTING 


Selected and Constructed in a manner 
which will most effectively transmit 
the Power desired 


Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. 6th Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Dye or Starch Kettles 
Cast Iron Mixing Kettles 


Any Size Required 


Cast with % inch thick walls, % inch thick bottom. 
Special quick opening outlet valves. Clockwise and counter clockwise 


agitators. Steam coils. Copper lined if required. 
Furnished with belt or motor drive. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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